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tised to be published by Jonx STocxDaLrx, 2 but which is, in 


Fun n e3late2 een 


St hoped, that as the original Editor of the Pamphlet devoted the Profits 


T.. Public are requesteg, to beware. of 8 gur n; 30 Edition, adver- 


of che Sale to the exclusive bereft? 6frheAPHIL AN THROPIC soc. | 
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cautions the 


Mission to the idgeway in vari- 
ous shapes, under an idea, as he sert, that it materkally affects the 
eredit of Mr, Hazyzsr's Obrerwati 


har Pamphlet, is Mr. 
ed to, nor any one of his facts 


Hazrzte'sname to be found, 
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find themselves egregiously 
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_ rienced in- this comtpphaving-occasioned/s call for another 
Edition, it has been imagined that a few'{prelimiinary. obgerva- 
8 Bens, wih regarit to ind horas weltas to the work itself, 
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Tux dw sale which the e Pamphlet has expe= . 


bull not be unaecaptable tothe English mader - eien 
oh Yo eng mit 10 bast Widedorg, bivow n #502 „ n 1 
PN. HaarIx ita langer of æminoſæe in South Carolina, and 
Vat in the year 299 αented one of fits rgpresenitatives ĩn Con- 
greta -T hat State having suflered more chan tha dther!partz of 
ere daf the operau di i the contendingarmics 
during r period of the American war; it i natural that 
Mr. Hara, a0 common with his fellow citizens of Soũth 
Carglins, should retain much-of the animosity against; rest _ 
itz ee WE: Yo bat eim 
Nr ino to bad 181 ent (187! 62 $993 g. ide 2271121205 
In addition to this general Aarhhen) the rules whleh this 
country had laid down, atithe beginning of. thus present wary re- 
speeting tha comirierte of France an hef coloniet, -althovgh 
stricdy oonfor mme to H lu and pruecice vf nations/ und to 
che conduct Obie rvvd in all former wari / Rad dec greatiy mis. 
represented hy«the” activity: of the partiuaas of the French in 
Amerien. Soigeherad an impression h¹⁰ Inde bern produced = 
on this zubject, that the orders of the BrittsH government to fs 
cruisers were commonly considered, even among the beit in- | 
formed Americans, not only a8 unprecedented and unjust in 
thennseloes bi la as beit ia mel odjeet patticaafly artected | 
against me- cm ce of the United Stirs) Nikbuhh Hey Wee 
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ccurate stipulatjions of the Treaty of Peace in 1783 
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and acted upon in all martie wars for more than to en. 
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It e e * e e that the 
gion part cf the Delegates, chosen at that time to the Con- 
gress of the United States, arrived at Philadelphia. It was ge- 
nerally understood that among these, the prepossessions of My. 
Haxrzx were such as would probably render him one of the 
moet active opponents af the Treaty gigned by Lord Grenville | 

and Mr. Jay, in 1794. TR de too long to enter here 
into a detail of the mbtives ted different paris in 
:America, which, in 1596. supported or oppocz — 
framed with the view of reconciling all ubs 
of removing the causes of dispute to which the hay 


rise, and of establishing permanent friendehip 
countries which have so many natural bonds of union. © 
sufficient to observe that Mr. HaxrEx, being, on examination 


the principles on which that agreetnent had been founded) and 
;  oaticfied with the measures taken for remaving the subjects uf 
_ - former dissention, and for preventing future disputes, became 


,one of the most strehuous $upporters of the Treaty in the House 


of Repreventatiyes, and vindicated his conduct on that occasion, 
An an Address to his convtituents, Which he chortiy afterwards 
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| — — between the United States and France. 
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TR 
that power: were anterior in date is does which! bad been 
alledged against Great Britain, and they were aggravated by the 
additional circumstances of their being in direct violation of 


abe Treaty concluded between the United States and France, in 


1778. Great Britain had, on fair representation made to her, 
treated with America for the removal of every cause of com- 


plaint, and had actually concluded for that purpose an agree- 


ment of mutual liberaljty and reciprocal benefit. France pur- 


| eued a line directly opposite to this} and entirely conformable 


to chose principles of injustice, and violence towards foreign 


countries, which form so striking a feature in the system of 


Jacobin government. Remonstranceson this subject had, from | 
time to time, been made by the American government to the 


diffepant parties which so rapidly succeeded each other in the 
administration of public affairs in France. In answer to these, 
the language of France was occasionally varied according to 


the circumstances of the moment, and the successes or defeats 
of her armies in Europe. - Put no real prospect of redress was - 
in fact ever held out on any other terms than that the United - 


States should consent to join France in a war against Great 
Britain, which America justly considered as wholly unge- -— 


voked and offensive on the part of France, and detenswe o 
that of Great Britain.—All hope of carrying this point was u 


once precluded by the signature and completion of the Treaty 
between Great Britain and America; which, although it on- 


: tained a reserve for the full execution of all n 


ein a lasting peace and — the/ Britt and | 


American governments. The rage ocessioned by this dinap- = 


pointment soon induced the rylers of France to throw azide the 
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fimsy, veil with which. they, and their predecessprs, had.epdeas 


voured t to cover their proceedings towards, the United; See, 
and acco ingly, Mr. Adet, the last of three French Ministerg 
in America, who, hach each attempted, Sometimes io caiolex and 


domgetimes 10 bully the American goverument, into a: Var xx ich 


England, withdrew from America, aſter having delivered to 
that government a note couched in the ugual terms/of ijpsolence | 
at outrage, which France adopts, towards all other.countries. 
And this Paper, on. the very day on which. he had presented it, 
K publisbed and dissemihated throughout the United States., 
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ER The. pa of 1 e in . 1 
pointment of an Envoy Extraordinary sent to Paris to treat for 
le maintenance of peace, the refusal of the directory to receive # 


* bat minister, his subsequent dismissal from patis, axe detailed Lo : 


In Ms. HARPER s Pamphlet—and the line of conduct, Which 
America ought, in such circumstanges to pursue, is . 
with d W and judgment. A al elite 194.30 
Di 213 Jail 1101 16 [4 Tit bin % 3953 £4 
1 yr wan merit. 100 be waſh: the was is afforded by 
the Lavorable reception, of the | preceding, editions of it here, 
and by the terms © of approbation i in G it en nw 
eli the.two Hours of Parliagmen rt. + 1648 
12691 i 3% 10 $64 1 n LITTER 1419 An 4b + 240 
-noAp;aigubject Pc alone, it must be interesting ta an 
Englisch reader, to learn the causes which are tending ra pidij an 
- produce bostilities between France and Americer+s country | 
jariginally: the most favorable, to; the French Revolution, and | 
de Whose avowed: neutrality was long the favorite theme af | 


Haie with the British Opposition, while its real, partiality 


(vi)! 
ceidale wn) regret to iy 


_ withiltly thel cause of their: on cbuntty. But this Pumpflx 
creates a higher interest, When it chews that the aste U 
French policy is the same in America as in Europe. That the 

principles chien ĩt pursues are uniform and Ubhrying ; Wubdts 

interiaf Interfetehes at inet gwer ink in krsef Gtr ob 
ies bare not been confined to England ur Hen; W Gx. 
chany, Italy, or Switzerland, but that invorrection/alid uunrny 
are universally the instruments which it Sekte etnptoy, br 
the purpobe of rendering al othel hatibnb zubse rMent 0 its 
power! Ina third point of view,” his Publication 78 440 4 
obſeet of attention to the people of Great Britain, si & it Cn 
mins We bnbiassed decision of an inhabitamt of andther Co 
cn bürb regeved'ftom the contentichs of Lour local 'plities,] 
Kd upon the evidence Which was before m, and 
which he has submitted to his Readers®, that” France was the 
gg resdr in eee "a fact against which"tio-argu | 


| we . Page 93.0 465 Pampbler. Ae Note there RN n th the orginal 
Edition;| and/is particularly: deserving the-attention of every Englichinats10 > * 
EN Walls eee 
mct, et bf the: determination of. Great- Britain and Holland to avold the wav = 
long as posible, he may refer to Boville's Memoirs, chap. 12. which coptaing 
dome very interesting details Telative to the pretended Treazy of Pilnitz, which 
not appehre never to have existed. He should partieularly>remark the ne 
declaration of the Emperor Leopold, yo 4 England was resolved to 7 110% 29 
Ser LR ted Frasee, asd l letter ef "the Mie King cr $i 


ting, they cit would: be eee eee 
France could even be assured of that- neutrality : The doubt expressed by. the 


MPT | 


King of Sweden on this point probadly referred to an inzidious report made at that 
time is the Convention, by Veubland, in the name of the Diplomatic Gommines, 
in which he ineinustes (evidently on the authority of M. Talleyrand, the present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in France) that England was at that period disposed to 
join with France against the rest of Europe —an assertion tqually groundless 


with those r England had 
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by hardy, though. unsupported assertion, wann 
nn. press. | 7 101144 6292633. 
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cured, which must bring the contest between the United States 
and France to an immediate issue, and which fully evinces the. 
propriety of the precautic 
to his countrymen. | A decree has been passed in France, declar- 
ing that any neutral vessel, having on board any articles, either, 
the production or manufacture of the British dominions, though 


the property of neutral <ubjects, should be condemned, together, 
with iis whole cargo, as lawful prize, if captured by Any; 


French cruisers. This truly-piratical act, unexampled.in the, 


history of the civilized world, attacks the commerce of every. | 


neutral power, but ĩt strikes at the very existence of that of the 
United States; since it is scarcely possible, according to the 
presente course of its trade, to freight a vessel of that country for 
any commercial voyage, whether, in the first — homer 
ward or outward bound, the cargoes of which shall not in part 


comprehend some article of the production or manufacture, of | 


the British dominions i in the four quarters of the world. The 
necessary consequence, therefore, must de, either, that the 
United States must totally abandon their commerce and naviga · 
tion, or must have en to the same means of preserving 


their rank and station, and even their existence, 25 an ir 


lar measures and for the same __ ok 'JY 61 
. London, January 24, 1798. 


ment has erer been brought, but eat to be denied. 
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115 vill be ee my fellow-citizens, that while I 
have claimed, as one of the representatives of the Ame- 
rican people, the right of acting according to my own 
judgment, on all questions which concern their 3 
interests, I have always deemed it my duty to you, from 
whom I received the appointment, to make you acquainted 

not only with my opinion and conduct on every im: 
s . ut also with the . e 1 
ve been guided. 

This duty. am now about to full in hs of ahi. | 
highest importance. Having, on two former. occasions, _ 
declared to you in the most unreserved manner, my 
opinion respecting the differences which have unfortu- 
nately arisen between this ane Shs at I amnow _ 
Nee the reason chat opinion” is. 
founded. | 
After stating some considerations which have duced 8 
. me to. believe that the charges alledged against us by 
France, are - wholly unfounded, I shall endeavour to6 
place her conduct and views respecting this country in 


heir true light, and to develope the general system of 
policy rr other nations, which she. a 


Fond K 


to 
2 part of the subject I apprehend. will b 
of particular attention; for without 
ning into view r plan of foreign policy, it will 
be extremely difficult to discern the principles Oy | 
her conduct towards ourselves is directed. - |. 
And permit me, fellow-citizehs; to introduce my re- 
marks on this a by a declaration to the 
of most of you can bear witness. Permit me to declare, 
Ns os ——— E ple rer 
liberty and national nce, no heart | 
than mine with affection for her cause. 1 joined with 
2 »» a bers I” 
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- her victories, MOUrn ſos 
Graw a veil over her eri 171 er bete oh 


- / 8 b [ 6. ]- ; * 
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excesses. 
Even her crimes appeared only as mistakes in my eyes, 


and her most enormous atroefties as fatüfal, and perhaps 
necessary consequences of the violent external and in, 
ternal struggles wherein she was engaged: I called 5 
ibe erimes bf the revolution, not of France, and I par- 
doned mem. Where I could not pardon, I excused 
them, I palliated. I considered her as fighting in the. 
caust of readpab and humanity, and an end 60 — — 
Jnr much consolation for the means which abe often 
þ 4 MO 1 . 1419 N 10 * 1 
n we: 680 now been ber most ſully attain. We 
have seen her repel all her enemies, and establish her in- 
. dependence upon the firmest and mot formidable basis. 
We havezcen het, instead of being crushod herzelf, threat- 
crush all the surrounding 8tates; annexihg eme 
to herself, ceducing others to an absolute suhserviency to 
ber will, ami making deep inroads on the eee we 
rest; We have ten her, after various fe volutjons at home 
adopt at length the government for Which che eee 
_ the government of her own free choice. 

a en, instead of confining herself or ber bo de- 
fence, the become the agzaitant? Why does she refuse 
thar peace which her enemies have over and over pro- 
eons and whereby dhe yould be” left:in' possessio of 

Alarge-acquisitions?” Why, after: renouncing repeat; | 
1 and in the mob: forma} manner; all idea of c est, 
does she till press onto new conquèsts, and proudly re- 
fuse even to treai for peace, unless ail that she has gi, 
be first confirmed tb her, and alk that she hat lost be firsi | 
restored?*. 1 ; wy; Ty 1 25. it. at 18701 120. 92 195 { 
Wii ddes she compel al those stäten, t | 
% dhe can nne or controul, to join her- in te warf 

i FR. 4 # 38 Þ 2 n T1890 O65 Ve? 10.3 4 30 
It is cots Shae tüm he hns twice repulsed the advances of 
En B07 Ren she has .expr tessſy te refed. the basis of vm = 


al rextitution, and decſatad that she would - not hear any {pro 
ig on it. This amounts to saying, All chat 1 have tak 
py, And all that ybu have taken you * up, ae * 
hear What you have to ys 4 
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does weben den our th ckeite the "Pn and che 
cagainst; Austria, -which- offers and event; 2olicits | 
— Ana advatiageots to her? Why does 
che aempt to bribe Prussia with a pan of. the-i8pots-of 
Austrias 10 assist her in yoduging-it under ber power? = 
Why. does ahe rive to arm every neinral statt again 
there a the ENliah, and 10/exchuds their chips 
dom every pon? Why, .dbe$o5he.. declare that abe will, 
vever lay do vn ber artbs: Until, che broken andodts, 
_ ſtrayed he; maritime sten gland? ©: ih, 
I is that she hes farmed & plan "(ggmnodizement: * 
the expense of all her naigiihoura: Thataſter the Expinple | 
afxhe}Romansythote ferociougand/aygtermatic: dejtioyery 
of: mankind, she has Aer e al. * 
finally the he world, hend beneath ber vor; | * 
tian iw che actomphiſhmneine ber the goon 
Romanipobey;: df HOY to; destroy | 
ration wich the ils of ahethet'; of intioing th ens 

| —— reducing the ig aubmiss ien, bibiby A 
af;the- one, and: /the.copnivance of :the ether 
g the :sthength bf those Whosg. powenabedireadej 


- he canndt deceive. n nn 0 


Andas this u praject, my: falow-eſtizenss which we * 
ought to ish her success 7 1 dbatztherbalange 
oſ power, y.the great nations af Eutopeduae here, 
toſqre heen mutual checked, and in ane degree can» - | 
fined within the limits of justice and modetation; hond 
be wholly destroyed, to make way ſor hne untonL cue t 
andilegpotic master, hose power being uncbeckedomuaty . 
very constitution of human nature, becongtangly - 
abused Is this a plan which deserves the good wiabes 
this conntry ? Shall: we be mort safe when Exrape.s 
have been veduced under rl. ener 
France, than while her power is cheuked and balancediby 
that of other nations, whe will be induced, bythe genre 
ol preveryipgqhat balance, to, shield vs from her aggren - 
#ions?/1 believe: that every principle. ob n poly 
e the negstiv e.... Inorg s alam 5 I 
Had France, however,: been; blend to porve: her 
| projects of ambition in * ut in 3 


12 


t have wished, for the good of humanity, 
o dee the! ated, yet a due regard to our on in- 
terests, and even to those of the civilized world, would 


have forbidden us to join in the attempt: For altho 
we should certainly be exposed to temporary evils by the 
preponderance of her power, yet our strength increases 
with a rapidity, which must place us, in à very short 
time, beyond the reach of danger or dread; und may 
alto enable us to preserve the liberties of mankind, by 
forming a counterpoise and a check to the ambition of 
France, after they shall be lost in Europe. This strength 
would be greatly diminished, and its increase long 28. 
tarded by à premature exertion. | To remain in peace, 
therefore, amidst the prezent-conflict of empires, ung a 
N ourselves, to posterity, and to the human race. 
an enlightened regard to the interests of this country and 
of humanity, was early adopted by our government. But 
France did not thus judge, nor so determine. She early 
saw in this country a powerful instrument for promoting 
her ambition, and she early formed a resolution to ute it. 
Hence her efforts to gain the controul of our affairs: 
Hence her unceasing endeavours to excite jealousies 
against the government, and divisions among the people, 
ts blow up our animosities against England, and foment 
dur ancient discontents. Hence those unfounded pre- 
tensions which we saw her first minister set up; | 
ions which, if admitted, must have placed the affairs of 
this country entirely under his controul. Hence did we 
see him, when the government reſused to yield to these 
pretensions, treating it with insult and outrage, and threat- 
ening to appeal from its decisions to the people. We saw 
bim arm and commission privateers in our porta, against 
the CO ny ehr them to 
ea in contempt of its authority. We saw him attempt 
ts levy an army in our country, for the puspose of in- 
Fading nations with whom we were in peace. We zaw 
him make a formal complaint against the President for 
refusing to convene Congress at his instance. 
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All this he did in the avowed pureuit of the object of | 
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Buccessors: The same 
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LS! 
is eee bn te une ape ede 
| rr wt pore ren gre he ore TG 
< and iaduce them, ik copy Ar oy a, SN EM 
« with France“ 43 1 
When he — our complaining of his con- 
de 089 e and yire for France induced us 
10 hope, and even to believe, that the eie, ene 
_ quiched wich the of the minister. 
Wesen however und our mistake; n ed bat | 
not the object, but the mode ' of//pursuing it had been 
changed; and. that instead of threats and blustering, 
7 it was'perceived' that the plan was counteracted 
instead of being promoted, an artſul insiduous courte was 
adopted, more dangerous because more deceptive... - 
Wich this change in the form, the principles and 5 
stande of Genet's cystem were invariably purmed by his 
drive us from our neu- 
trality, under the pretence of preserving it, were renewed 
and incessuntiy repeated: His most inadmissible preten- 
'sjons, chose pretens1ons; so ineompatible vith our sove- 
4a 80 repugnant to our system of impartial neutra- 
liex, were renewed and incessantly urged: and the steady 
of our Government to yield to them, with ita firm 

— to persist in conducting our affairs in the 
manner which it conceived most conducive to our in- 
tereste and most consonant with justice towards uther 
nations, have been made the ground of | 
on the part of France, the most insulting and injutious. 
The French Government has at length made that appeal 
— of America, which her Ministers formerly 
It has explained its pretensions, stated its 
4 and detailed its injuries. In revenge for 
chose injuries, as it informs us, it has broke the-treaty 
| eee 
| and maltreat our citizens, and has in- 
its territory a Minister sent ex- 
Reer rang canta.” ene eee | 


der in * n 
| |” Seo th inntrvtionsto-Mr, Genet, | 
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| U 10 5 
willichear , un, e e beeep fab 
— — on, in other words that. we 
musd ntbmit toithe terms Vhich it ahall»think.,paoper: to 
prescribe, before it will deign to negoeiate ore en / to 
converte on the 3 dispute- It bas: informed 
us Rat i ãs -5:terrjhle to its ent mieser u jnded ] al. 
it has vn ſtecque ny done before, chat w are indebted 
to it ſor Our independence}; and;profoiced Hf; # 
dune nbrin een Government too it Are prin- 
*,ciptes; we; hall ogin he xcgabded! as ends and 
b Fab, Ms elt to besamt int nk honoadss 
-2:Þ61has said in ;effect;; 4,yoh, / Americans, whom-we 
— from slavery, hen vou were abbut to sink 
gain under the yoke of yu ſonmer master, a 
4E for — ought io become in all things 
+" sutbtervient t ue, have: eee. - ©-71 KOVESNIRENG, | 
<-which,:.mi theoman your affairs, chas pre- 
sumed to judtze for itselſ, * tohbe 2 
<p by ur — eo As al friendly admpnition of our 
| just displeas ure, we take your veasels,-confiecate | 
vou property, and throw  yous: citizens im 
Wc :geons? and prison · ships; mende terrible 40 our 
2 Fer But as soon as you chald rechen ur 
government from — atds teach 1; ta-eantions * 
. do un will, vu shall again be receivedi d= . 
-41n-the mean time, having aignificd:10y noyrieplea- 
2% dureh we expect Sent and submissivevempliance. 
4 We will bear nothing from u, Or from this govern- | 
{66 mem which has: given us offences uml you Tepent 
and amend. The rod, under whach You'-now ant, 
„ ll still be} extended over you, :tHl: yOu (kighritihhfl 
turn to ybur duty, Then indeed will held ent 
he scepare of forgiveness; dor they b.stemible 20 
dec, our enemies, we are geherous:106us — 
ische plain language of their ch, the wap: inter pe- 
. etion:ofthew.wobuds. 11's 2h ont aovith 3 
And is America sa lou, fallen; — . 
tamely and submissively kiss this pion * — tha: gin f 20. 
© which- twenty years ago, when not half her 
present population, not a tenth! part of her preseht 
wealth, no government, no bond of union among her 


E I ; 
e een ee ee no r 
a people, which then impelled her to tesist the 
pretensions and nical encroachments of Bran 
in the zenith of. ber power and elated by her rect 
triumph over the arms of France: Ito that) Spirit 
totally.extinguiehed,) that she must crouchbat-the feer 
of this, baughty, this ambitious republic, and by abjecr 
2 purchase à precarious, | a-dichonourable 
quiet? Americans of 76, ye who ſought at Bunkers 
Hill, at Bennington, at Quebec, at Saratoga, at Mon- 
mouth; at- Guilford, King's. Mountain, -Emtaw and the 
Cowpens; companions of Warren, of Mon of 
cm — Mercer, of Morgan, of Wayne, of Green and 
of Washin where retired?) Has | 
_ 5 . is war — 


— that; it rewp! no ker, fruit from your 
toils and your blood, than to be reduced under the 
an Yo an unjust and ambitious neighbour, h 
in return for benefits always gratefully» acknowledged, 
though conferred þecause they were useful to hergelf, 
and Aich which. ſor, four years past she has never ceascd 
tos upbraid us, claims a surrender of our interests and 
our. N and the direction of our affairs? I hear you 
fo one voice answer; NO. The sons of Amencay” 
beat v cry. ©, should her wise and moderate endea-. 


„ yours ta preserve her rights by peaceable ea en 


1 prove unsuecess ful, will again at her call beat their 
| 4 Fee mto $WC de. and the proud and inzolent 
 * aggread0r.thall,4000.Þe, convinced, tat A beat 25 


le, though: lang Patient under 9 
2 whom it once loved, will rouse . 1 — 2 


* Gesitöus of peace Wn remember'thar it must whe 
*1times.hepregerved,by: war. htyng af lays, 
7 The! Ammericat Gen, my 1 


= patt of them, are called upon 
their own 6 and that 0 — == 
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found dinadramageous *, and of the law of nations, 


„ 
decide deen their afſir dull be conducted * 


whom they have selected for that from | 
themselves, or by the agents of a foreign power: 
Whether that power under pretence of a treaty, which it 
asserts an exclusive right to expound, and claims the 
privilege of violating as often as its operation shall be 


which. it has publicly professed to disregard t, shall 
snatch the reins of our government from, the hands in 
which we have placed them? Whether, in fine, they 
will give their confidence to men of their own choice, 


having the same interests with themselves, or to stran- 


gers and foreigners, changed with the interests of 
another country, and always seeking to promote them 
at our EXPENCE ? Can the decision be difficult! 

And what are these pretensions, which France en- 


| forces by the plunder of our merchants, and the impri- 


nt of our citizens? What are those injuries 
which she avenges by insulting our government and 


our country, and whereof, wich a more than magiste- 
rial tanita, she a . the ER | 


. all explanation? . 
She complains of our treaty with- Great: Britain,.of 
* See Mr. Adet's note of October 27, 1796; where' noone 


is expressly 'asSerted,  - 
+ See the letter of M. Tilly, French C des Affairs at 


| Genoz, to the Secretary of State of that republic, dated July, 24, 


7794: Debret's State Papers, vol. 2, p. 347—ln a controver 
between them, the Genoese Secretary relied on the law of | 
ons: M. Tilly replied, that he did not acknowledge as publi 
rights, (Droits publique, which ought to have been a publi 
4 public las) papers drawn up under the authority of kings.” It 
wut to ascertain in and establish the true public law, he said, that 
the French had taken up arms, © until this work of theirs, be adde, 
shall be compleated, their ministers, resident in foreign —— 
tre bound 9 to make the French name 
« gonducting themselves conformably to reason and justice, — 
are the only basis of true public richts: Of this reacon and gus- - 
tice the French themselves were to FT? judges, and under this 
e they were to controul and set aside the extablislted law 

nations, 

This was pretty much of a piece with the declaration of Mr. 
Geanet, who thagked God . he had 2 fo Fenn 
was contained it the worm: eaten e | 


4 


1 
* # & 


the künntrüstio which we We ted th ne alete | 
her own treaties with us, of our refusal to form a new 
and more comprehenaive treaty with her; of 4 backs 
wardness, which she zays, has appeared ori our part, t. 
accept her assistance in our negotiation with Algiers, 
and of violations of our neutrality, whi ch; she alledges 
we have authorised, or winked at in favor of England: 
Of thee#itish treaty she complains, that it is a viola - 
9 tion ofalle treaty concluded with France in 1778, and 
« equivalent to a of alliance with Great Britain.“ 
She declares that in this treaty the United States have 
% knowingly and evidently sacrificed their conniectioris 
« with the republic, and th most essential and | least 
Ly contested prerogatives of the neutrality T7 
But in this treat the rights of France are expressly 
zecured; for in the twenty-fifth article, it is provided; that; 
8 nothing i in the treaty ey contained ent be —— or 
«< operate, 'contrary to r and existing Public tre- 
ties with other sovercigns: or states.“ How then Gui - 
—— infringe the rights of France, or violate tho 
wing between ber and this country 
> ay — it makes concess ions to Great Britain of 
important rights ; adinitting chis to be true, France could 
not complain; for those rights would immediately bes 
come common to her: It being e ystipulated in the 
2 article of her treaty with us this neither ofthe . 
parties hall 6979) owns any particular favor to other nations, 
* oper merce 


or navigation, which shall not 


y become common to the other party, who 
77 = be — — if the concession is 
* or on allowing the same rn BG, 
« if ey er was es tray each th 

fore, may make concessions to other nations.” There is 
 nothirig in the treaty which forbidsit j and if it heuld 
be done, the other party cannot complain: It, however, 

becomes entitled to the benefit of the-6onceasion;”*!-'* 
But what right have we conceded to the · Britich by - 
the late treaty ?.'Prancecharges us with havin conceded 
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raliverccts; tt 


like conceding a ri 


EL 


| x. 14 8 3 

rte 0 T ch: gur to comvider various 

articles a8 con 7 by ihe law of 

nations ; and the ri hy, in dome case, to contider even 
visions as con nd. 


As to 2 of taking enemies 


goods out of neu- 
s not a right conceded to Britain by the 


treaty; the treaty says not one word about jt, N 
that it shall — — the subject of i 


and, that if vessels, in the mean time, shall PEecopped | 
on that account, they shall be released with as little delay 


and inconvenience as possible: It is a right, indisputa 


dly given by the law of nations; and which Britain, 
though we urged her to de utmost of our power, re- 
fused to surrender at present; the exercise of it being of 


the greatest importance to her in the present war: She, 


| however, intimated that, hereafter it might perhaps be 
relinquished. It was then agreed that things 
remain, fot the present, on the footing-whereon the 


should 


of nations has placed them, and that hereafter nego- 
tiations shall take place on the subject. Does this look 


ight? What more could we do; could 
we make war with Britain, to compel the relinquisbment 
of:this right? This, no doubt, was what France wished; 
it has been the object of all her intrigues, all her threats, 
and all her complaints; but our ome e omg | 


That this right was given to Britain b e br or 
nations, ve haye the express authority of Mr. Jefferson, 
of every writer on chis subject, and % France herself. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Genet of July 23; 

says, I believe it cannot be doubted, that by 
law of nations, the goods of «friend found 
e vessels of an enem n | 


| a different resolution 


40 in 


© enemy found in the vessels * friend, are lamful pri 
= Cn principle, 1 presume, the British — 7 
* have taken the property of French citizens found in 
- -& our vessels; 1 I should be at à loss on 
4. what principle to reclaim it. It is true, that sundry na- 
ct tions, desirous of avoidifig the inconvenience of having 
6 their-vesscls «opt at 928 &c. have, in many instances 
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between them, that enemy - bottom hall N 
«« goods, and frien bottoms: friendly _ but this 
* is altogether the "effect of particular 8 controul-. - 
ing, in cases, td general principles of - 14 | 
«- of nations. England has generally determincd to 
© to the rigorous principle Aſterwards, im his 
— August 16th, 1793, to our minister in Paris on 
the of. Ws Geners conduct, hol say, We 
| „ pp to ve been long an established princi- 
« ple .of the law of nations, that the goods of a friend 
are free in an enemy's vessel, and the goods: of an 
« enemy lawful prize in the yessels e We 
„ have eta a contrary principle, free Ships 
_ * shallmakefree goods, in our treaties with France; Hol- 
„land, and Prussia; it is our wish to establish it with 


. tee other principle = 


« other nations; but this requires their consent also, 


and is a work of time, In the-mean time they have a 
% right to act on the general principle, (that enemies 
* goods are prize. on board of neutral hips) mn 
„giving us or n complaint. 
So say all the most 7 
nations, with Vattel at their head, whose works, though 
treated with contempt by Mr. Genet and called, vorm 
eaten volumes, "are acknowledged 3 IE la 3 
22 Toons - Lt; 
France, however, has rufficiently proved, not 4 N 
byher declarations, but by her conduct; that she pays 
no regard to the writers on the Law of Nations, or s 
_ the law itself; but perhaps she will permit her own 
laws and public acts to be relied on as authority. | 
— treaty- with this country in 1778, . 
prevsl — Ha uished the right of taking enemies goods 
neutral vessels: she did the same thing by her 
treaty with England in 1786; but why should she re- 
linquish this right, if she did not believe herself to have 
it? Hon could zhe possess it but by virtue 
| of the lam of nations ?: That she did believe herself to 
possess it, is most evident, from her Marine Laws, in 
8 n 1744 and. 2 a bre 


„ 


Il then it be not permitted by the _ of nations, to 


when this — was made ; it is i provided, that if 

* thefe are found on board of neutral vessela, of what- | 
* ever nation may be, merchandiseg helonging 
r to the enemies af his majesty, (which is the game as of 
«6, France) they shall be good prize, even though they 
* de nat of the growth-op ma acturg of. the encmice 


country.“ u Wes 


take enemies goods out of neutral vesselz, the standing 
marine regulations of France, which remainei of force 
from n 1744 to 1778, little legs than half a century, were 
2 plain and direct infringement of that ax. 

And yet France alledges that, we have conceded to 
Great Britain the right to take the goods of her ie! 
, fun of our neutral vesels!. 

She even pretends that, the law: of benen js . 
in this respect, by what ghe calls the s of the 
modern law, introduced by the armed neutrality; and 
his modern law of nations ef s WE have abandoned. 

But what is this armed ee ity, by which the law 
5 ol nations is. n d? What is this 
modern la of nations, by which the former en is 
821d to have been $uperseded? - _ 

During the American war, the Empress of en 
publisbe a declaration of the principles on which she 
would protect her subjects 1 in carrying on commerce. 
One of these principles was, that free chips should 
* make free goods.” She invited the neutral powets 
to join with her in this declaration, and ordered her 
ect to. arm in support of it. Several of them did join, 

y Denmark, Sweden, and the other northern 
powers, _ they entered into a convention to support 
_ each other. This is what, was called * the-armed neu- 
trality, which being no more than a partial agreement 
among certain states, in the nature of a treaty, could 
make no alteration in the general la of nations. It 
could only, like any other treaty, modify that law with 


Fespect to the contracting parties themselves. 


Vet this agreement, thus partial in its extent, and | 
Yiolated since by its nn e modern 
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nn for, \ cotabliohoons yoo defence: of 
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ion. 


By ir law. wy ations, t thavs's are certain PR Fe 
neutral nations cannot carry to one power at war, with. 
out their being $90d prize, if taken by the other; these 
oods are called contraband; they include, according to 
0 e best writers. on the law of nations, commodities 
particularly used in war; such as arms, military and 
5 — icky Shap- timber, horses, and even provisions 
* in certain junctures ;' ;” and the prohibitions rests an 
this principle, that a nation engaged in war, has a night, 
as a natural means of defence, to prevent its enemy, as 
far as it can, from being supplied with those things 
which are peculiarly of use in carrying on the war; 
but though the lau of nations enumeratef the articles 
which shall be considered generally as contraband, and 
iies the particular cases, in which even other arti· 
8 y be Aded to the list; yet in ihis respect, as in 
all . its operation, as to particular states, is liable 
to be restricted and modified by treaties between them. 
Two states, for instance, have a right by the law of 
nations, to consider naval stores as contraband, and esch 
to prevent the other from carrying them to its enemy, 
28 far as this can be effected by capture and condemna- 
104 but these two states may agree mutually, to re- 
nqu 


* by 4 
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ish this right; and may make a treaty for that 5 


purpose; this treaty. does not alter the law of nations, 
as to others; any more than an agreement between two 
men, that neither of them should go along such a road, 
—— ent other people from using it: It only re- 

* peration of * law as to, r ST 


* > 
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Treaties of this kind are very usual amor x nations : 


In some of them naval stores are a to be contra- 
band; in others, not. In our treaty with France, made 
in the year 1778, the right to consider ship-tiniber and 
naval stores as contraband is matually relin nished. 
When we came to treat on this subject wi Great 
Britain, we were anxious to prevail on her to relinquish 
It also; but che refused: She insisted on her right by the 
law of nations, and we had no means of compe pelling 
her to recede; naval stores and i. Cory "therefore, 
| notwithstanding our efforts to get them excepted, con- 
time to be contraband between us and Great e 
as they were before the treaty. | 

And yet one of the accusations "of France's inst the 
United States, and against the treaty, is, that it has ceded 
to Britain the right of considering naval stores as con- 
traband! We are charged with giving to Britain, what 
She had before, and what we strove in vain to make 
her relinquish ! 

But, says France, if chip-timber and naval stores were 
contraband before, why mention them in the treaty? 
Because it is useful, that the rules whereby the conduct 
of nations towards each other is to be regulated, should 
become as public, as precise, as little doubtful as possi 
ble: Any merchant can read a treaty, though eve one 
does not find leisure or opportunity to study the ſaw of 
nations; for this reason, and a very good one it is, the 
enumeration was made. 

The last accusation of France against this treaty is, 
1 That it concedes to Britain the right of considering 
* even eee e as contraband; and thereby becomes 

* manifestly injurious to France, whose sup plies — — 
* this country, it permits Britain to cut o 
charge, is, if possible, e even more void of foundation than. 
the former. 

The part of the treaty complained of, is the rene. 
clause of the 18th article; which, inztead or being a 
concession by us to Britain, 1s a ver Mee N 
sion by her to us; and far from o any injury to 
France, must, ; Whew it affects her her * 1 


being confiscated, as they might be by the law of natians, 


KE. 


Nee 
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1 —— to- prove this, nothing more is 


necessary than * o rages the; eve * | 


the f words: 
9 eich of a the; pre- 


eise cases, in which alone provisions#and = ivr? cod 


not generally contraband, may be congidered a8 such, 
4 renders it expedient to provide against the incon- 
„ veniences and misunde which might thence. 
«. arise/ It is further agreed, that whenever any such 
« articles, 30 becoming contraband, according to the 
4 las xr pes Mage — reason, de 
« geized, the same shall not be _—— but the 
owners thereof, hall be speedily and completely in- 
« demnified; and the captors, or in their default, che 
"= e under whose authority they act, shall! 
to the masters or owners of such vessels, the full . 
4 value of all such articles, with a reasonable mercan- 
% ale profit thereon, together with the freight, and 4. 
the de incident to such detention.” - ---. 

To what cases do the regulation in this clause apply 2 
To such, and such only, where provisions, &c. may be 
regarded as contraband by the existing law of nations; are 
there any zuch cases? No maxim in the law of nations is 
clearer or better established, than that there are auch; and 
if there are not, chen it is manifest that the anicle is per- 
fectly harmless. And when provisions, c. are seised in 
zuch cases] what is to be done with them? Instead of 


4 bee are to be fer for with. a mercantile profit, freight, 
or the detention: In which case is the 


risk to Cn least? Certainly in the latter, where 
if taken, are not, as in the former, io be 
as prize, but paid for with profit and 
charges: Which regulation, that of the treaty, or that = 
ol the law of nations, is the most beneficial to France? 
_ Certainly that of the treaty; for where the risk is the 
least, the merchant will be most inclined to send her 
provisions: And on what account was this regulation 
adopted ? To prevent those misunderstandings which 

"IO arise between * . 


t 1 


e 8 Wen are niader 
contraband by the law of natio s. 
And yet France alledges that, we 899 Bri 
tain the right of considering provisions'as'contraband ! 
And yet this article so just in itself, so liberal on the 
part of Britain, so beneficial to us, and 80 useful to 
France herself, has been laid hold of by ber, a6 & 
of quarrel! Whenee can proceed heri:digpleas 

sure at this article? The true cause of it is to be ſoun 
in the word e misunderstandings.“ The tendency of 
this article, to prevent. misunderstandings”; between 
this country and Britain, has given umbrage to France; 
- those misunderstandings which it has been her unceas. 

ing endeavour to om; and ber eee eee to 
Blow up into a quarrel. 

Hence too her anger at pays: Heros . 
jections so manifestly unfounded; those flimsy pre. 
_ which throw s 2 a pg over her real ee | 

saw many causes o rence existing between 
chis country and England; she saw those causes aggra- 
vated. by ancient resentments, and recent injuries; and ) 
she 1 9 
the moment, which she thought fast approaching, when 
these differences should produce an open rupture 3 
then should we become ber associate in the war; 
then would our commerce be cut off from her rival; 
chen, like Holland and Belgium, should we have been 

under the controul of her agents, our ports pos- 

sessed by her ships, our towns seized by her troops, 
our country pillaged to replenish her armies, and our 
resources exhausted to supply her treasury. If we 
escaped the necessity of .surrendering to her, as Hol- 
and has been compelled to do, important parts of our 
territory, as the price of What she would not have 
failed to call 4. her protection,” we should have had, 
much reason to rejoice in our good fortune. 

These prospects, which she regarded as. 80 certain 

and contemplated wich so much pleasure, were 
by the treaty. — it she saw our differences — 4 
a mutual spirit of justice * conciliation restored, and 
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Thus maniſe 


the French consuls to 


jndges 
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the foundation of a friend! and; beneficial-intercourse. | 
_ aolidly- laid; haves, her es 


ta prevent its; conclu- 
sion; hence, her nnn and rage at its final 
accomplisbhment 10. 9 ny on # 34 

gra A ſellow- citizens, thus 
plainly destitute of even plausible appearances, are the 
otensible objections; thus unfriendly and mischie vous 
to us are the real motives from which the French go-. 
vernment declares, “ that she regards this treaty as a 
e bee eee country, as 
„ equivalent to an alliance with Great Britain, and as 


4 uilful - and evident zaerifice on the part of the 


United States; of their connections with France and 


605 ol dhe mot essential and least contented rights of 


„ ne ns 1 
Leu examine * nexb chargey the charge of hays 
- put a wrong and Injuries ieee on dome ar- 
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Under this head she complains, that contrary to the 
17th article of the treaty. of commerce, we have suffered 
our courts of justice to take cognizance of prizes 
brought into our by her armed ships; that in 
violation of the vame article; British ships of w war, which 
have made prize of her vessels, have been allowed 
shelter in our harbours! That we have zuffered British 


ships to arm in our ports; that we have prevented the 


sale of her prizes, which, she contends, is permitted by 
the That a provision of the consular convens 
tion, — makes part of the treaties, has been ren: 
dered/ineffectual'by our neglect to pass laws for enabling 
ml. es their decrees; that our 
und magistrates, in contempt of the fifth article 
consular convention, have required the masters 
of French hips, applying for warrants against abscond- 
ing zaitors, to produce in evidence: the original roll of 
their crews instead of the copy, whereby the power, 
bo ent, his been eee 
who desert, v i 2 
9281 contrary 19, the 1 + 19th an 
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merre, we suffered a public zhip of war, belonging 0 
France, eee our ports, feladu m_ 
on che high ess. 500 1 
It is not of the Fr of prize — le by our 
courts that Franee complains; it is the right: ide 
for which che contests. She alleges, — 
1778, article the 17th, our courts are-proiubited, in all 
cases whattoever, from taking cognizance of captures 
made under colour of a French commission. This is 
the true point of dispute If the coartzobecthuspro- 
hibited, their decisions, however . 1s and legal in 
themselves, must be improper. If, on the contrary, 
they have a right, erer the træaty, to take 
cognizance in certain casts, of prizes made under pre- 
tence of French commissions, they must he the 0 
when those cases occur, and no — 2d. 
mitted against their decision ass & 1741 
J have said, . under the pretenee and wv. 
French vommiesion; became, if he of 
che Freneh government be "well founded; our couru 
are preciuded/ in all cases where any ching called a 
French commission is produced; they can take no cog- 
nirance; can enquire into nothing; consequenthy they 
eunmot even enquire whether the cdmmission be true or 
forged ; ; whether the vessel be in fact/aiprivateer ora 
rate. Ir "RN mts 0141. 
7e al admit lie eee . be unt in the 
words of Mr. Jefferson,“ that any armed vessel of 
« any nation, might cut away our owni-shipe,' or those 
f persons coming; to trade with us, from the wharves 
of Philadelphia, Charleston, or Neu Vork, and by 
G calling them prizes, Prevent our court from redress.- 
6 ing the wrong.“ - Can it be conreived, that any na · 
tion would cede zuch aright by wats?) The atipula- 
tions on this subject between us and France are mutual. 
Dan it 8 * that France has intended to cede, 
or nom would eee gry e 
perfectly well chat che would nat. 281,77 
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The zyth article of our wh Francs, indeed 
i the prizes ah ay its enemies by one 
Fr nee be eee br exper. hor eee 
to enter the ports of the other; nor shall the 
** gearchers.'or. other officers of such ports wearch 
* such prizes, or make any examination concerning 
* their lawſulness. But we contend that the prizes 
here intended are prizes made on the high seas. with · 
out the jurisdiction of either party; and not by its 
e, or by vessels equipt or armed in its ports. 
e contend that notwithstanding this stipulation, we 
; hve a right to protect our own: vessels and thof 
our nei within our territories, and the juris- 
diction of our laws; that we have 2 righi to prevent 
vessels from being armed and fiited in our parts for 
cruising against nations with whom we art at peace, 
and to restrain our citizens from carrying on war 
against those nations under a foreign commission. 
These rights we contend, we ought to enforce, by re- 
storing property taken in contempt of them whenever 
it comes within our power. This, and this alone; our 
courts have done. In these three cases alone have 
they taken from French captors, and restoreũ 
it to the owners; Where it was taken, either within, the 
zurisdiction af our laws; by our cen citizens, undet 
French commissions; or by vessels fitted : 8 at 
Wer uipped for war in our ports nh 77, 
this. France complains. Her Minister a 
and commissioned privateers in aur pura; her armed 
vessels bad geiged ships, not only within a league of 
our coast. to which. distance, by tbe Law. of Nations, 
2 gurisdiction, of every country: extends but cven in 
the Delaware: Our citizens had taken: French com 
re ssions, and under them made hire af vessalo be 
| ging to nations at peate with us. When prizes, 
made in either of these chree cases, were, bronght in 
dur potts, the courts interfered; and after trials, in 
which, che ſacts were proved, restored the property to 
+ the former owners. It is by this interference, so ne- 
cessary for maintaining dur neutrality and the inde - 
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recs of our government, that France 
ave broken the treaty. om . 
But this interference is justified not only by necessity, 
but by the Lawof Nations, and their universal practice, 
To these, however, France has shewn' that she pays 
very little regard; and to discuss the points would lead 
to too great a length. But fortunately, we are saved 
the trouble, che has herself decided the question in our 
favor. Her own laws now in force, and her own prac. 
tice at this moment, support our interpretation of the 
treaty. Let us now hear France against herself: Her 
laws against her complaints. 
A Commentary on the marine Laws of France, 
drawn up by an officer“ of the government, and first 
published under its authority 1776, says, that as far 
as the distance of two leagues, the sea, according to 
e the rule universally acknowledged, is under the do · 
* minion of the. sovereigu of the neighbouring coast; 
“ the effect of which dominion is, that within it every 
9%, Sovereign has a right to protect foreign commerce, as 
* well as to secure it own territories from insult.“ 
How is foreign commerce to be protected within our 
dominion? Certainly, by restoring property taken 
there. In extending our dominion only one league 
from the coast, we have gone only half as far as France 
goes hertelf; and yet she accuses us of breaking the 
treaty, because we do not suffer her privateers to take 
vessels on our shores, and even in our river. 
The marine Ordinances of France, which are now in 
force, and which her commissions to privateers require 
to be observed, prohibit all her subjects from taking 
“ commissions from foreign kings, princes or . | 
„% arm vessels of war, or to cruise at sea under their 
colours, without express permission, under pain of 
being treated at pirates. These rules, says the 
Commentary, * have no exception; they extend to all 
* commissions from friends or allies, as well as neu. 
* trals, and include all Frenchmen, whether they dwell 
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«,in France; or in foreign countries; for rn 
* are not less Frenchmen for. having. * to n. 
„foreign parts.''* | | 
Thus, what has been long meditate new ents. 
Jliahed--in France; we have done, and no more; and 
yet ahe complains. We have forbidden our citizens to 
take commissions from her, against nations with whom 
we are at peace; and, as the only method of enforcing 
this prohibition, we have restored property taken in 
contempt of it; and, in all this, we. have precisely prac- 
tised her own rules. Yet she charges us with gene 
the treaty 5. ö FE 
The whole cope ab tenour of her _ forbids ves- 
el under foreign commissions from arming in her 
ports, against nations in peace with her. This we have 
also forbidden, after her example ; and we have-en- 
forced the prohibition, by stopping and disarming the 
vessels When in our power, and by restoring the pro- 
perty which the had taken and brought into our 
untry. An dene as a gg of _ 
Ds: 1 
She next aecuset us of another infraction, in cufer- 
ing ships of war of her enemies, which have made mn ; 
n aylum in our ports. „bn 
. le 17th provides, that, . no hel- 
F. 5 or shall be given in the ports of either 
6 — 2 as shall have made of the sub. 
« jects, people or property of the other; and the 22d 
article. forbids foreign privateers in enmity with one 
5, party, to sell or ex ne 
#.the ports of the other.” | 
No it is clear, that nothing; is: exprexily forbidden | 
here, but che sale or 2 of prizes, and the en- 
trance of chips that had taken prizes; the nin: them- 
selves, according to the dee mi _ 
non in, thaugh not sold; and this would have | 
advantage to the captors: + This: advantage. the 8 
| Inited States supposed that the W did not intend 
in gie l enemies of Frane. % 


eee — 


E 
Beside, if no British ship of war which: he ever 
ou 


ww a French prize, could be admitted into out ports, 
ho was the facts to be established; the British might 
deny the fact: Could we take it for granted, because 
asse rted by the French; or must we in every enge, 
before we could send off the vessel, institute à suit to 
decide whether at any time, or in any part of the 
world, she had taken a French prize ? This, it is evi- 
dem; would have been Aga ee vexati- 

- ous:contention- - 1, 

Our government, thivelties: aloprd bY conmraction 
more beneficial to France, more conformable o the”: 4 
rit of the treaty, and much easier of execution. 
stead of admitting prizes made on France by Her 
enemies, and excluding all vessels which were charged 
with having made them, it resolved to exclude' the 
| prizes in all cases, and to admit all ships of war, ex- 
cept such as might attempt to come in withs their prizes; 
Ane were to be, and oy been 'excladed. ' 7 4 

France complains of this construction, and cs ira 
Fe of the treaty : She does not recollect that if we 
were to adopt her construction, and foltow the letter of 
the article, we thould do her a much greater inury, by 
admitting all the en which) her Sp ents yr think 
"wenn a nn (16207 SIT 

Another breach of the treat with which she chatges 
uns, is, that we have n er Britisb enen for 
W eee e 16 geg 7997 

This charge is A —. to the fact! ; the 
Atrictest orders have always existed against such afma- 
ments; and every attempt to. make them has been 
prevented as soon as known tothe government; w 
ur three instances have been mentioned, in which'ves- 
gels armed went out, before - the gevemmemg or 
even the French minister ot cons als, Had information 
of it. But what could be dane after tis wäizeh were 
gone? Had they. returned, they would have been 
_aeized ; and their prizes, had they come within our 
power, would have been restored to the vwners. / But 
neither of those cases eee z And 1 vould ask 


» # 1 
again, A dt be done 'alte the vesse were g | 
Go to war; France would have said, to revenge tile in. 
| he This was by ait, and this she dic say ; Gverand 
r, though not in express words But if acts like 
this had bet a proper reason for'goitig to war, we 
ought to have attacked Franee herself long ago; or 
che has attempted Jon armamenti, were che "Englivh. 
have ee one: And atveril of! them, moreover} 
her minister zent to gen, against the express orders uf 
the government, and in conternpt-of its nuthority 10/5"? 
As to the sale of her prizes in our pots; for pred 
venting which she charges 'us' with another infraction 
of the treaty, she has by the treaty no #uch” right? 
There is not one word said about Her prises; EXTEPE 
at she may bring them in and/\carry them away 
This she says, is the Lache thing as a permission to sell; 
but common sense, and the dan meaning of words, 
otherwise. Her on Haves; ww "otherwiges 
125 notwithstanding 'this treaty: with 8, apres x: 
7 sale f re prizes im her ports. 
We did indeed, for a time, permit the sale of her 
pics in this country; „A8 4 matter of special 3 
but ound permission productive o 
ill effects; our sea ports having became ue recon an 
station of privateers, whose crew ae. generaliy 
amongst the most profligate of mankind,” were con- 
verted into scenes öf fiot} many disorders took place, 


dur og were diawn' of from then regular indus: 
| of Ones the introduction of goods, under pretetics 
2 auds on the revenue EN be practiced; 


8 therefore, was very properly — 
the only tubject of regret is, — ever wWwus 
| 9 — 55 convention comes next — 
28 makes part of che treaties between us 
rance, and she'alledges rd ons e | 
in two points, ee nc Weng 
he 18 een viovidaythinnbeniunly of Bes 
the United States, sball possess the power of de- 
. all differences 'which may arise 
one country in the territories-of 


8 Een ank ti 
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the other. We have never hindered the French con- 
suls from deciding. all such controversies between 
French citisens; but the French government has 
lately found out, that we have passed no law to enable 
those consuls to enforce their decicions. It might be 
asked, why has this. matter rested in silence $0 long? 
Why has, nothing been heard of this complaint till 
now: although the fact complained. of has existed for 
more than eight years? We might remark on the ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented nature of the com- 
plaint itself; whereby, contrary to universal usage, 
and the first principles of national sovereignty, a go- 
vernment is required to put compulsory process into 
the hands of persons not amenable to its laws, for the 
purpose of enforcing decisions not under the controul 
of its judiciary! authority: But it will be sufficient to 
observe, that France herself has never passed, or been 
required by us to pass, any such laws as she demands 
from us; and that it most evidently appears, from the 
convention itself, that no such laws were ever intended 
do take place in either country, since the decrees of the 


coonsuls are to be enforced against the parties by their 


own governments respectively; to whose courts the 
right of appeal, and of course the power af reversing, 
confirming, and executing the detrees, is expresshy and 
solely reserved. * 5 STR RUTOTWNS Y26m1 | ena 
Another article of this convention authoxises the 
consuls of each nation respectively, to cause the de- 
serting sailors of their nation to he arrested and de- 
livered to the captains, on application to a e 
Peau country, and the production of proof. The 
rench government has lately found. out, that our ma- 
gistrates When applied to for the arrest of their sailors, 
require the original articles to be produced. 6 
articles contain the agreement. of the sailors, and are 
signed by them. They remain on board the ship, and 
are the only authentic document by which any dispute 
between the captain and sailors can be decided. t is 
an invariable and most excellent maxim of our laws, 
that no copy of a paper can be produced in evidence, 
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Ae ig t the repiiblic to be arrested in one 
„ N — che Bi seas { Womkd | 
i be benered Wat cis ship, arrested by process of 


'the coufte, at the iatance of a eitizeh and for WrnGat 
Feptehenatble ee dad deen actually: hated by the 
rferente' of the exeriitive, on'the & $8Ed * oy 
t 'being”a z public zhip of war, ane 1 | 
the treaty? Vet such i the fact. r 
cache of her atrest by the Freneh'mikitr, thelckedd- 
4ivetirected"the2atto 1 16: file! the Rees 
3tdbetdings/n Ahe colite'f6r'6braininng her releates | 
did 36,” and after case She was relened;!Wit 
a0 c forms of Ute couriy the pnofiey of other bedingt, | 
# The convention itself als OP that the nal 
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arrest their. proccedin 
constitution and he Wh, rest 
abject of their deliberations, ve are accused us 
broken our treaty, with France; We are 

an 2 Bp ah i d, of. | 


_ =_ aa, 10 enter into a new 
"4 more. — _ treaty. with. her, Ihe gays, that 
— — the mot frivolous pretexts*,” we haye-cvaded 
Al her adyances do a new, negocigion., Thie aleo is an 
acusation against us, made by e ind e 
which Mr. Adet has renewed and. enf 
But had we not a 1777 withqut. offe 
100 flecline a new Ny if we thought, i it wo 
u We already had a treaty; was it a gro 
tel, chat we were -satisfied with it F Why. was, a De 
aueaty proposed? For our benefit; if N the 
pou jadges-how far it was beneficial, For the bene- 
tof France ? In chat case we 2 bad lewd va 


| 8 far the advantage which 

| 2 3 . interests. e | 
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 subjetr of a new treaty, it could not 
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FD be” che | 
not be ; 

Septembe . 

r follow 
befare tka LEE ES 0 much amis, 
vernment had requested his recall, 


think fit to communicate with him, except | 
of immediate and pressing "Recemity it, th n 


e Aud be considered, with all the respect a 
. laden which its object necessatily required. 

His zuecessor, Mr. Fauchet, never mentioned we 
Lf negotiation ; the next ihat we beard of it was 

om Mr, Adet, in Jane, 1795. The President imme- 
diately met his advances, and directed the 8 k 
„ e node of 
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ernment was willing, and 10 
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whereder, it, can 1 9 em 7500 , 22 Dn 
449% the, people, .. and ou Ponies, . 
& Zeep wh an .exclugrve colonial wt 1 FS 
6 by. declaring that their vessels 8 ball not be 
1 in, Hh. ports, of the contracting ene 4 Such z 
— 6 pack, they addy ol quickly gende 105 fy 
75 emancipation af the new world.”... 
"This 54 6 general emancipation, of f the 1 new Von 
| Fnow} was to include the liberation of the slaves, 9 
0 French: government 800, ter zei free. 3A Its, 
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& Bexidexghe advantages,” continue the, ; exjons, 
ich, humanity, in general. will draw Pb 3 
2 Tn of such a negociation, we (the ace bayg at 
& this moment, a, particular 3 in AS. Step 100 
« act, Aden againſt England | and Spain,, 1 5 | 
. ey ery thing anten ess, 5 powers ould, See. a 
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6 by.al/ possible means, 11 55 te he, AR, 0 
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becande it Baer ne of hel N e 
schemes; but none of its measures have either 
or received, more Warnily or more inivetially, the ap- 
and thanks of this eountry. 
nc "1 
Aud yet France has made n he of ber charges 
1 


n ka. hit we e evaded his new tren 
She has gone further. She has accused us of Hav. 


* under the most frivolous pretexts v. Ac. Bi MITE 


% < eluded ber friendly offers of assistance m our 


4 negotiations with Algief 
Here again I would aſk, whether ve had yet d right 
5. decline her mediation in this bulineſs, if we thought 
it?” Are we to make no treaties without not only © n- 
rance, but employing alſo her assistance? 
'of my neighbours offer 10 interfete in 
A 3 . vecn me and another, surely 
1 might decline his interference without giving him 
cause of offence? He might think jt very unfriendly, 


or very unwiſe: but ſurely | it would not authorize him 
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. prey hav has fi nen lu this 
ever, is, 66 E 

friendly offer of France, we bew iran Br 

il ourſetves of it to 

ur minister in Portugal, to whom the 

pro was entrusted; went first to Paris, 

«6 2 to engage the assistance of the French go- 

vernment; in c e * 
me diately to Algiers to . 

le: capri 


Algerines are known to 
difficult to be 2 po capable "+ bens 
particular times ' only, de furnished og 
with proper powers, that he might avail himself 
any favorable 77 which sbould chance to offer; 
such a momem did a very ry soon aſter his arrival: 
He it and coucluded A treaty, Nun 21 e in- 
ddecd, but far better than none; and more 1 
than Algiers has lately, if ever, made with any other 
Our bs is e e We . We Hh 
the u of * Befote the orders Home e 
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A. zeamen:“ And in che same breath, she ac cuses us of 
infringing the laws of neutrality, by-probibiting our sea- 
men to serve in her privateers! We forbad both; and 
as far as we could, we prevented both; but unſortu- 
nately, it was not always in our power toꝶprevent either; 
and yet she quarrels with us, for not pr venting, even 
by hostility, in the case of her enemies, the same thing, 
which She also quarrels with us, for having attempted io 
prevent in her own case Such is the e modera- 
1 and impartiality of France. , 8) N vo 
Me are also charged with 5 the Engliſh to 
violate aut neutrality, by capturing French property. on 
board of our ships; and even American property when 
bepnd to, or from the poris of France 
As io the capture of French property on board of our 
4 it has already appeared to be 4 right Which Bri- 
tain possesses by the Laws of Neutrality. o ihen can 
the permission: of its exercise he a breach of them i But 
we never did willingly permit its exercise. We acqui- 
esced in it indeed, because we knew! that: che righ ex- 
isted, Which the English, notwithstanding all our endea- 
yours, could not be uiduced-to relinguish. Had it been 
in our power to induce ber, we most certainly would 
have done so; for, of all things: next to keeping out of 
the war; it was what we most desired and what would 
most effectually have promoted our interests 
But France says, that our measures for this purpose 
were not efficacious ; and when she says s, ug well know 
what sbe means. The instructions to Mr Genet, and 
the whole lenour of ber bonducts;leave no doubt en 
thas fan. Bom? 20811) gen 263.01 
Wich respect 10 e ee * American properiye 
bound to or from French potis, we were so far fi 
permitting it, chat after remonstratibg in ihe 8 
manner, though-not in termsof. on and insult, we 
demanded satisfaction and armed orce it; and had 
not the meazure beendiscontinued, and reparation agreed 
on, there is no doubt that war would have been the 


conptquences That ve n this reparation, that 
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we did not fall into ber views, by making war in the firſt 
inſtance, is the-true- cause of offence which * bade 
given to France. * e (1 

Another breach of meutrality th, which charges 
us, is e That ye! suffered the en to declare ber | 
Islands in a state of blockade!!! 

But I would ask, how we were-to prevent nis Able 
ration ? Or how. we were bound to prevent it, had we 
been able ? France des not pretend that we were bound 
by treaty ; the treaty of alliance, indeed, stipulates for 
a gugrantee of her islands; but the treaty of alliance was 
purely defensive, not offensive; and r 
certain, that zhe. was the aggressor in the war 
England, the guarantee in this instance could not ope- 
rate. But we were bound, she says, by the laws of 
neutrality. How ! can the laws of neurrality oblige us 
to defend the possessĩons of our neighbours ? his would 
amount to eaying dur, ann nen us 0 enter N 
inte the war. 1 

We know that by the Fries nations, proviſions. can · 
not be carried to a blockaded place. The British- 
— — chat certain French islands were blockaded, 

Ga all persons atte to carry provisions to 
I them, ſhould de dealt 2 to: the law- of , 
. nations“ While adhered to this declaration, 
and « dealt with us according to the law of nations,” we 
had no right to r whenever, under colour of 
che declaration, yan th infringed the law of nations, they 
have engaged to make reparation, and are pursuing the 
most effectual — fulfilling the engagement. 

In the mean time, as these blockaded islands were 
prevented from reckifingproyitions, France suffered an 
injury; but it was an in injury! which we could not pre- 
vent; for we had no to drive away the Engliſh 
ships which formed the blockade. Even had we pos- 
_ a fleet, it would not have Been incumbent on ua 

to engage in a war, metely'to save ohe of our neigh · 
bours from an inconvenience. We alto suffered an 


rave. 


| Injury; reparation for which we demaided; ande ese 
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complaint, with which the long c 


Her next 


e iy 


terminated, xests on an outrage offered to Mr. Fuuchet, 5 | 


a former French minister, by a British chip of war in 
. the vas of he United States ; and eee 1 
have suffered to pass with impunity, / 

The he outrage « * to Mr. Feuchen was an attempt 
10 scize his person and papers, on board of a vessel in 
which he had taken his his passage from. New York to 
Rhode-Island. The attempt was made by a British 
ship of Yaſs lying near Newport, in Rhode-Island. 
The vessel was stopped, and the trunks of Mr. Fauchet's 
attendants were searched; he and bis papers escaped ; 
because, having been informed of the pd he went 
azhore, and proceed to Newport by land: Pereeiving 
- that they had missed their prey, the Britiah party" re- 

4 vessel and hose on board. 

When tlie President heard of this daring incult- t to 
our country, he felt and expressed a proper indig- 
nation; but as he received the information from one 
party only, prudence. no less than justice, required that 
5 bel fore he acted, he should hear the other side. He ac- 
ingly directed enquiries. to be made; baving fully 
| — . the facts, he ordered the British man of war 
to depart immediately from our harbours, and directed 
that in case of ber digbbedience for more than forty-eight 
hours, all intercourse between her and the country would 
be cut off. Out minister at London was instructed to 
complain against the captain, and demand bis punish- 
ment; this was done, but the Captain, with his $bip, 
was in Nova Scotia, from whence he went to the West 
Ingies. He lately returned to England, and as soon as 
it dae non, ih! minister wag! Weed tamen his 


demand. 

: What, could we do- more? We could not; — kim 
on board of his ship to puniſh; bim? We could not 
follow · him to 9972 pu the West Indies, or Eng- 
land 0 e . be British government tsbould 
neglect.to.punich ug 2 oak war against them 
to revenge-this-inj ury ? Even Frünce perhaps might al- 
low that this would be to * 1 at too deu arate. 
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This is what France « calls suffering the insult to ber 
miniſter to pass with impunity!” And yet much greatet 
lenity was exercised, when her consul at Boston, with an 


armed force, rescued a vessel from the officers of justice; 
and when one of Mr. Genet's illegal privateers Tealvied. 
the custom-house officers, and the militia sent by the 
President to arrest her in he Delaware, and proceeded 
to sea in defiance of his Authority, oO 
Such, my fellow- citizens, is a true pifture of French 
Trievances! Such are the injuries for which we have 
een subjected, during four years, to the importunate and 
insulting remonstrances of three successive ministers; 
for which ve have been accused of making an ins idious 
« proclamation of neutrality,” of “ sacrificing France to 
« her enemies, and prostituting our on rights to Great 
% Britain,” of permitting “ by a per ious complaisance, 
« the Engliſh to violate rights which our honour and in- 
t terests required us to defend,” of « presenting to 
England under the cloak of neutrality, a poignard to 
„cut the throats of our faithful allies,” of «/partaking 
in the tyrannical and murderous rage of Great Brita 
„ and joining with her to plunge France into the hor- 
„ rors of famine,”*-and of «+ covering our proceedings 
with the veil of d:ss#mulation.” 


For such injuries, it is, that we have been insultingly 
told of the „ cold impartiality of our government, of 
our „ inabiſity to maintain our treaties, T of having 
«. abandoned our neutral situation through an excesgive 
6 complaisunce for England,” of 4 amusing the French 
e by Spec ious correspondences to cloak our own inacti- 
« vity, of making forced construetions of 6ur treaties, 
nd endeavouring to throw a: veil over the measures 
5 of the Engliſh government,” and that the respectable 
and heretofore unimpeached-proceedings of our courts, 
have been termed « unjust chicaneries. - 


va His eee e ee ID! ide 
1 See Mr. Adet's notes, and his letter. of 2 ; 


% 


1 See Mr. Fauebet s letters of May 25and ans 8 19. It is oh- 
vious, that his expressions, though more guurded than thoſe of his su- | 
Shot, convey; the. ſame offensive and insditing mf. 
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These are the injuries,  on-account whereof: the Pre» 
sident has been contemptuously charged with promulgats 
ing philoſophical principles; the expresssion applied by 
France to that proclamation of neutrality, which she, on 


another occaſion; terms insidious, but which has receiv + 


ed the sanction of both Houses of Congress, and the 
universal approbation of the American people: That 
the government has been accused of acting: “ under an 
„ unknown. influence, and of being guided by foreign 
« impressions; that we have been upbraided with “ a 
* cowardly abandonmeyt of our friends; that we have 
been told © that we had no flag, no regard for our laws, 
6 no reliance in our strength, and no sentiment of na- 
6 tional dignity; that France, by the mouth of her 
ministers, has said to us, . If we have been deceived, if 
« you are not able to maintain the sovereignty of your 
„ people, speak; we supported it while we were slaves, 
« and we shall know how to render it respectable, now 
that we are become free?“ 
It is in fine, for such injuries as these, that 


rene. 
4 2 4 14 4 


W th France bas been expressly ; violated, that $warms 
| of pfiyateers have been let loose upon our commerce, 
that our property to the amount of many millions of 
dollars has been plundered, that hundreds of our ships 
have been seized and condemned, multitudes of our 
Sailors thrown into jails and prison ships, that our sea- 
men, who may be found in British ships of war, al- 
though brought there by compulsion, are declared lia. 
ble to be condemned as pirates; and to fill up the-mea- 
sures of outrage, that a messenger of peace and concili- 
ation, a minister expressly, sent to explain our con- 
duct, 0 remove misunderstandings, and restore har- 
% mony, has been contemptuously driven away, with. 
out a reception ox a bearing 
Having taken this view of the injuries complained of 
by France, permit me now, fellow - citizens, io make 
„ Thoſe are the words of Mr. Genet, in Ms letter of July 25, 1794, = 


| See alwhisleners of June g and 22, and of July 9 in che vameyear,” - 
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„„ permit me to trate a 
- lIitde the consequences of a compliance with her de- 
mands; the nature and extent ol the terms | of leh 
abe requires us to submit. th 

This submission, it must yy remembered," low pre 
cee any explanation on our part, or even the reception 


of a minister. The directory told General Pinekney, 


through Mr. Munro, that France would receive no mi. 
nister plenipotentiary from the United States, till all 


the injuries whereof she had complained; and of which 


she had 7 to * 07g e eren on mor re. 
ceive it. 

Tbe first of bee e is the Dad treaty; which 
the declaresto be a violation of her's, and a departure i in 
us from the principles of neutrality. This ihjury must 
be redressed; therefore the treaty, though — by 
every branch of che government, and executed in part, 
must be broken: The posts which have been gi e 
under it, must be redelivered; the prospects of rei 
bursement for their losses which: it affords to our mer- 
chants must be renounced, and the commissioners now 
employed in deciding on their claims, must be recalled. 
In tine, our whole dispute with Great Britain must be 
| renewed under cireumꝭtances of the _ est aggravation, 

and we must be left to settle it by a new treaty” under oy 
direction of France, or by a war in her alliance. 

Without all this it is most evident, that the in mjuries o 
| which: France complains under this treaty, eamot be re- 

dressed; and abe requires them to be redrected before 
she will even hear our explanation 
She next complains against the decision of our courts. 
The constructions put upon our treaties and upon the 
law of nations by our courts, she complains of as inju- 
ries, which, like the others, OE r Auer she 
will listen to us. my + 
ay COOY the deatlodaaf) our cont: 8 
lains pf them, Ang that 38 in evg case y 
LAGS irons n r 


Ho is this io be The cisjons have been 
carried by appeals i be dons he ape courts of the Union, 
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and there. conſirmed. The judicial 1 
dent of the legislative and execmive by the expres 
terms of dur constitution, which; to render the courts 
more completely independent, provides thapthe-judges - 
shall not be „like other offers, at the pleasure 
of che president; but vhall hold their places till turned Ws 
out by impeacinnent..: In tte mean time there is no 
power in ihe goyernment by which their darisions can 
he altered. France, however, informs us, a my | 
must be altered befare she will listen to us. W 
If is plain, therefore, that in order to aneh bean 6 
we mu yes _ 2 Its' most valuable 
part, the ce of the judicial er, £17 
Fe Ss all, we — 8 wy 
after under the controul of her minister; and restrain 
them from taking cognizance of any -Taukes Which 
be may [pronounce improper foretheir interferenoe 


for France complains not only: of the decision uf our 


courts} but of their creating delay to her privateerz 
by taking cognizance of cases which ave finally been : 
decided an her favor. 2 l nie 140. DAS eters 
herefore our courts having issued process to bring 
2 Chusk before them on the complaint of 6ur citizens 
mut dismiss it on the orders uf a Freneh ni nister. 
Should they refuse to dismiss it, what then is ta he 
done? The die mut interfere with's Strong hand 
and over rule them, and this not from hisown j Jud 
but at the instance of a. French minister. Thus the 
public force of our country must be placed i in the hands 
of a'foreigh agent, to be employed in eotapelling our | 
courts of juice to d 45) to his orders. ; 
| This: i i the very lowest stage of. dependence and 


degradation; and it is manifest, that this must be done 


before ebe demands of France can be satisfied; fort AT 
is ho other method gf ptevemiug that Matetee | 
| our courts whereof s 1 complazns as one bf her e : 
njuries. | 
| we Jeyfotuvure mite Uov!ghiare 10 this" 
It must be. 3 7 Ib repeal ane f Its laws; Bi one 
of them, the acts'of June 5, 1794, poſortunately con- 
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firms the principles which had been adopied by our 
"courts, and by the executive. This act accordingly is 
ems France in (lie eee of her imurles, and | 
N= IS; AS39100) -; 

- Therefore the Jegislature must dere her alle France 
what laws it shall enact, and what being already enacted, 
it shall suffer to remain: For it is evident, that if 8he 
can insist on the repeal of one law on the pretence of 
its being injurious 10 her interests, or contrary io her 
rights, she may equally object to the continuance or the 
passing of any otber, there being none to Which this 
pretence may nat be extended. 

When these obnoxious decisions nd: laws «batt be 
removed, then will France enter into the Exercase of 
those rights, which through them have hitherto, as she 
alledges, been unjustly withheld from her. She will 
give commissions to our citizens in aur on parts ta 
privateer against her enemies with whom we are at 
peace. These privateers, if they please, will capture 
_ vessths on our coasts, in our rivers, and even at our 
wharfs and our courts will be prevented from giving 
redress. She will arm vessels in aur ports, and: ii they 
can proceed to sea by stealth, or in despighi af the Pre. 
sident's authority, as they have heretofore dane, neither 
they nor their prizes on their return into port, can be 
questioned by the courts. She will sell her prizes in 
our country, whereby our harbours will again become 
a station for her privateers, our towns over. run wk weir 
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bre France ha akey cape to ive wen exympl of manner in 
which it may be extended, and in which che W exercise this 
right, were we weak enough to concede it. We had 1 — 
with the privilege, not granted by the 'treaty, of _ 

in our ports. Finding afterwards that theindulgenoe had a0 
and . in a manner very prejudicial to ourselves, à bill was 
brought into the House of Representatives last bn year to. preyent it in 
future; this bill passed with little opposition. Mr Adet immediately 
entered a formal complaint against it, ar @ breach of the- gy and 


concluded with expressing his hopes, „ that the AR 
of'a law con 0 81 


« take the necessary measures for preventing N 
4 trary to treaties, and the duties of a neutral 
2 Nee letter e 3796) | to. PO Ie 
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crews, our police insulted and disturbed, our regular 


commerce interrupted, and our revenue defrauded. 
She will even arm and equip vessels for war in our 
ports, for the prohibition against it rests · at present on 
that law of June 5g, 1794, whereof $she requires the 
repeal ; and should British ships of war enter our har- 
baurs, she will alledge that they have at some time or 
other made prize on her citizens, and we without 
waiting to examine the truth of her allegation, must 
compel them to depart —  -—- | iii 
All this is the plain and necessary consequence of 
complying with her demands. | PIO. 

. Having proceeded thus far, we must go on to de- 
clare war against England, or at least to exclude her 
commerce from our ports, for the prevention and 
-avengement of what France tells us are infractions of 
our, neutrality and insults to our honor. France tells 
us, that we have heretofore submitted to these insults, 
and winked at these infractions; that our measures to 
repel or redress them, have been ineſicacious, and the 
inconvenience which she suffers from this inefficacy, is 
numbered among the greatest of her injuries. 
It has already been seen, that these infractions and 
insults consist chiefly in the capture of French proper- 
ty in our vessels, that it is in the exercise of a right 
which we acknowledge, and the law of nations clearly 
zupports. They also consist in part of real injuries, 
whereof we have complained, and for which the au- 
thors have engaged to make, and are now making 
ample satisfaction. These two descriptions include 
the whole list of “ infractions and insults.“ But if it 
vere otherwise; if as France asserts, all the acts com- 
plained of were really infractions, and we had failed to 
obtain satisfaction, still it is evident that the measures 
which we have adopted for that purpose, were the most 
efficacious .in our power short of hostility, or what 
would have immediately led to it. Since, - therefore, 
she requires us to adopt more efficacious measures, 
such as shall satisfy her and remove the evil, it mani- 
festly appears, that nothing short of hostility, or 
measures that must speedily end it, would content her. 

; G : 
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Therefore we must make war on Great Britain, con- 
Wins to our own inclination, and to what, in our judg- 
ment, the best interests of our country require. 
When we shall have done all this, ha we Shall 
have broken our treaties, repealed our laws, and in 
contempt of our constitution, reversed the most solemn 
decisions of our courts; when we shall have placed the 
judicial power of our country under the controul of a 
French minister, and abandoned the whole system of 
our foreign policy, so wise and adopted after so much 
deliberation; when we shall have placed our ports, 
our rivers, and our commerce, at the mercy of French 
privateers, and engaged in a war with the enemies of 
France, to compel the surrender of an acknowledged 
Tight, because its exercise happens to be inconvenient 
to her; when we shall have done all this, what will be 
gained ? Will France then restrain her privateers, 
restore our property, and respect our few remaining 
rights? No! She promises no such thing; she requires 
all this to be done as a preliminary, and when it is 
done, she will then hear what we have to tek and will | 
signify to us her further pleasure. 
And are the people of America, who once generotuly 
resolved to maintain their independence, or die in the 
last ditch, are you my fellow-citizens, whose blood has 
often flowed in the-cause of your country, prepared for 
this? Are you prepared to lay your country prostrate 
at the ſeet of France? Are you prepared to put 
your courts under the controul of her agents, violate 
your constitution at her orders, and tamely allow her 
minister under the pretence of watching over the execu- 
tion of a treaty, and of enforcing the laws of neutrality, 
to over rule the legislature, dictate to the President, and 
assume the absolute direction of your affaiis 7 If you 


be thus prepared, which I will never believe till I see it, 


freely, nay proudly, declare to you that I am not, and 
that my voice shall never sanction this surrender of our 
rights and independence. Sooner would I see every 
ship sunk, every town in ashes, and de vastation once 
more nn nn 1 1 to en 
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With the loss of these things we might retain our 
poll our hands, our coura rages our independent spirit, and 


our constitution; and we should be a nation still. Indus- 
try would again give us ships and towns; again might 
commerce gladden our ports, and agriculture smile 
over our land; and our children possessing in peace 
and honor, the 'blessings which, with so many sacri- 
fices, we had purchased, might proudly look on our 
graves, and say, These were our fathers! But inde- 
pendence once lost, is most rarely regained: Such is 
the condition of our nature, that a nation once fallen, 
once reduced under a foreign rule, mot rarely rises 
again; and where its fall proceeds, as in our case it 
must, not from its want of means, but its want of 
coutage to use them, from its pusillanimity, its intrin- 
sic weakness of character, it 1s destined ne ver more 
to shake off the yoke. 

But it may be gaid, js not this picture exaggerated? 
Can it be supposed that France, eyen should we yield 
to her present demands, would ante to push thus far 
her abuse of our concessions? 

Let us enquire of the Dutch, let us ask the na 
they can give us some ueeful: information; and from 
their example, we may learn that the oppressions of 
France always keep pace with the weakness, the credu- 
lity, and the submissive spirit of those with whom she 
has to deal. Let us ask the Swiss; from them we 
may receive a lesson equally important, that the only 
means of setting bounds to her ünjust and haughty 
pretensions, is a firm and manly opposition. 

In the winter, of 1794, the French armies having 


over-run Belgium, and being favored, by the intense 2 


cold, which covered the rivers with ice, marched into 
Holland. On the 20th of January, à few days after 
their arrival, the French cqmmissioners with the army, 
published a proglamation,, in which they told the Dutch, 
“% In the midst of war, we consider you as our friends 
« and allies; ; it is under this name that we enter your. _ 
« country, we seek not to terrify, but to inspire you. 
( with confidence. 2H is but a few. eur, since * | 
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6 nic conqueror prescribed you laws; we abolish them, 
& and restore your freedom. 
We come not to make you slaves, the French na- 
tion shall preserve to you your independenee.” 

„ Personal safety shall be secured; and property 
& protected.“ eh þ + DERRY. e 
All this was very friendly, and the Dutch very good 
naturedly believed it, more especially as the French 
generals, when they were approaching the country, had 
constantly repeated the same thing. They, however, 
soon found their mistake. n 
Seven days after this first proclamation, the same 
commissioners, having now been admitted into all the 
towns with their troops, and obtained complete pos- 
session of the country, published a second, in which 
they © formally invited” the Dutch Government to 
furnish the army, within one month, with the following 
supplies: viz. 200,000 quintals of wheat ; 500,000 ra- 
tions of hay; 200, ooo rations of straw; 500,000 bush- 
els of corn; 150,000 pair of shoes} 20,000 pair of boots; 
20,000 coats and waistcoats; 40,000 pair of breeches ; 
1 50,000 pair of pantaloons; 200,000 shirts; and 000 
hats; and besides all this 12,000 oxen, to be delivered 
in two months. This requisition they call * their ami- 
cable intentions,” which they flatter themselves the 
citizens and the government will shew equal zeal to 
second, and in the execution whereof, they hope that 
“% the slow forms of ordinary administration, and all 
% doubts about the want of authority, which might 
6 impede the operation, will be carefully set aside; and 
they give the Dutch to understand, that in case the 
_—_ were not furnished, they should be exacted 

ce. | E- 0 n #0 

"It was now too late to hesitate; the French had 
erossed the rivers, their army was in the country, and 
the Dutch had opened their gates to these ©-restorers 
& of their liberty; they were therefore obliged in- 
* $tantly to comply,” and on the same day they address- 
ed a proclamation to the people, informing them of 


the demand, and directing" them to furnich their re- 
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gpective / ns. In this proclamation, they re- 
mind the people of the absolute necessit — 
% nishing the supplies, without the smallest delay, and 
tc of the distress to which they must expose themselves 
if they manifest the least unwillingness, or even 
0 procrastination.” dle bs ic 4b 
This, however, was only the commencement; they 
subsisted their armies in Holland during the winter, 
took every thing they wanted, and paid in depreciated 
assignats at par; and finally they forced the Dutch to 
form an offensive and defensive alliance with them 
against England for ever. The treaty was signed on 
the 1th May, 1795. It obliges the Dutch to cede to 
France, as indemnities” two of their most important 
frontier towns, with the adjoining territories, and one 
of their provinces ; to admit French garrisons, in case 
of war, in that quarter, into three others of their strong 
est frontier towns, to admit a French grarrison both in 
peace and war, into one of their principal sea- ports; 
to give France the free navigation of one of their 
principal rivers; to employ half their forces in carry. 
ing on the present campaign, under the command of 
French generals; and finally, to pay France, as a fur- 
ther indemnification for the expences of the war, one 
hundred millions of livres, equal to twenty - five millions 
of dollars, in cash or bills of exchange on foreign 
countries. 5 210 „ 
In addition to this it has lately appeared from the 
statements made to the Dutch government by a com- 
mittee of finance, that for fourteen months then past, 
the Dutch had paid two millions of dollars per month, 
amounting in the whole to twenty-eight millions, for 
the support of the French armies. To these two sums 
add the value of the first contribution which was ex- 
2 kind, and they amount at the least to fifty 

ve millions of dollars, two-thirds of the whole ex- 
pences of our revolution; of this enormous sum have 

the Dutch been plundered by France, under the name 
of amity and alliance, in less than two years, and in 


addition to the immense amount of assignats they have 


4 
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been forced to receive, to the surrender of a whole. pre- 
vince, of their five strongest frontier towns, and of a 
principal sea-port, and to the employment of one half 
of their troops in the service of France. 

In return for all this, the French have = þ away 
the Stadtholder and changed the government. They 
have not suffered the Dutch, however, to. adopt one 
to their own mind. A convention was called for that 

rpose, a great majority of 'which was in favor of a 
— republic. The minority having opposed this plan 
in vain, sent two of their members to Paris to obtain 
the interference of the French government. The 
French government did interfere, and the majority was 
ſorced to yield. The plan of government, which this 
great majority had favored, was now rejected, and a 
different form, more suitable to the views of France, 
was imposed on the nation.“ 

The Dutch have also obtained in addition to all these 

is of amity, an offensive and defensive war with 
France against England, in which they have already 
lost all their rich possessions in the East Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, a great part of their fleet, and the 
remains of their trade. 

The easy conditions granted to the Dutch were com- 
plained of in the French convention, and it was alledg- 
ed, that the commissioners had nat drawn from Holland 
all the advantages which the republic had a right to ex- 
pect. The commissioners justified themselves by alledg- 
ing that it would have been impolitic ta demand harder 
conditions at first, because in that case, the Dutch might 
have been driven to resistance. 

Thus we see openly avowed and approved, the sys- 


* The names. of the deputies who went to France, are Van 
Vicreedeand Hoofe, They afterwards ber Gare a letter, in whic 
they avow the affair and boast of N. Gazette of the United 
States, April 25, 1797. 

+ See the report made tq the. national convention by Carnot, 
February 18th, 1796, in which this whole affair is stated, and the 
means of resistance that Holland might have used, had she been 
assailed under any other n than chose of 50 * fraternity,” 
are ably pointed out. 
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tem of coaxing a nation into their power, under the 
pretence of rendering it services, and then plundering 
and oppressing it without bounds of remorse, under 
pretence of receiving a reward for those services: And 
this by a government which has talked to us of our 


perſidious neutrality! ene ee 
Without entering into so minute a detail respecting 
Belgium, it will be sufficient to state, that the French 
entered this unfortunate country under repeated and 
solemn promises of protection and freedem; no soon er 
had they obtained possession by the success of their 
arms and the favor of the inhabitants, who were foolish 
enough to confide in their promises, than they put 
every article of property which could be of use to their 
armies into requisition, and compelled the people to 
receive payment in depreciated assignats at par. They 
next levied immense pecuniary contributions on all 
the towns; they ordered measures to be taken for 
compelling the people to exchange their money for 
assignats at par.“ They placed the country under the 
government of military commissioners: Finding that a. 
majority of the conventions, which they had assembled 
under the pretence of making the people free, were 
adverse to their views, they dissolved these conventions 
by force, though freely chosen by the people, and this 
for the express purpose, to use the words of one of 


their commissioners, in the account of his proceedings, 


of raising up the minority, and destroying or coun- 
6 terbalancing the power of an anti partriotic ma- 
66 jority.“ | , LF LI] 
HFlaving thus afforded “ liberty and protection” to 
the Belgians, having thus © broken their chains, and 
released them from the yoke of their ancient tyrants,” 
they PO to seize and confiscate, for their own 
use, the whole property of the clergy in Belgium, to the 
88 of more than two hundred and fifty millions of 

ollars. 5 EF >. Dt 


* gSee the decree of December 155 1792, and the instructions to 
the commissioners, dated January 8, 1793. Nan _ | 
| | + Publicola Chausaid. r 
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The military government and contributions levied at 
the point of the bayonet, still go on in this liberated 
country, for the gazettes have lately informed us of 
parties of horse being sent to seize the provisions of such 
farmers as neglected to bring them in at the orders of the 
commissioners. enn . 
It may also be useful to consider the example of 
Italy, to che people of which, the French, when they 

invaded it, also promised liberty; they even carried on 
for some time the farce of a convention, at which Ge- 
neral Buonaparte sent one of his officers with a 
detachment of troops to preside. Having, by these 

means, inticed these simple 2 to assist them 
against their own government, they have lately in their 
treaty with the Pope stipulated, that these provinces 
which belonged to him, shall not be made free, but be 
ceded to France. In the mean time they plundered the 
churches and the cities, stript the country, to which 
they had promised freedom, of its wealth by enormous 
contributions; and compelled the militia to join their 
armies. Besides the territory which they compelled 
the Pope to relinquish, they exacted from him upwards 
of six millions of dollars, and many of his most valu- 
able effects, and forced him to receive a French garrison 
into one of his sea-ports towns. IP 8 
Thus it is that France deals with countries which 
she can intice or compel into her grasp. Let us see 
how she acts towards such as are willing and able to 
The Swiss being neighbours to France, and having 
resolved, according to their usual policy, to remain 
neuter, in the present war, she early began as she has 
done in our case, to claim the right of directing their 
affairs under the pretence of enforcing the observance 
of treaties, and of the laws of neutrality- The Swiss, as 
we have done, for a long time, bore with her through 
a love of peace, but still, though in the mildest terms, 
repelled her pretensions. Emboldened by this mode- 
ration on their part, and by seeming compliances inte 
which they had been led by their anxiety to avoid a 


* 
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quarrel, she increased ih her demands, and at length | 
formally required them to drive. from their territory 
the numerous French emigrants who had taken refuge 
there, and were residing peaceably under the protec- 
tion of their laws. The asylum granted by them to 
these unfortunate exiles, deprived of their all, and 
hunted by the implacable vengeance of France from 
country to country, was declared by ber to be“ a 
breach of neutrality.” The Swiss resolved not to 
yield this essential point of their sovereignty, but un- 
willing to refuse directly, for ſome time evaded the 
matter; France persisted, called their evaſions, “ out- 
« rageous and ridiculous delay; asked them how they 
ce dared to hold a conduct so reprehensible, and de- 


manded „ Without delay, © a frank and amicable” expla- 


nation, which might dispel her doubts*and restore 
te their state to her sentiments of good will. © 

The Swiss made a firm reply, marked, Bourget, 
with great moderation, and ſhewing 2 wish still to 
evade the queſtion, rather chan Sive a direct and point- 
ed refuſal. 

But this did not catisfy Francs: She retumed to the 
charge. Her miniſter tells the Swiss, © I conceive it 
ce my duty, agreeable to my INSTRUCTIONS, to requeſt 
ec formally from you, that you will baniſh from” your 
ce territory all descr == jr of those strangers so dange- 
ce rous to the tranquility of France and of Switzerland, 
cc as well those whom a false pity has hither tolerated, 
ce as those who may hereafter take refuge there. They 
« cannot any longer prolong their stay there, without 
« injuring that confidence which'ought to subsist be- 
« tween two nations, one of which cannot grant an 
ct asylum to (the enemies of) the other, without essen- 
. © tially affecting the duties of Co: The direc- 

« tory demands and expects from your friendship, that 
« ani only to your true and solid interests, 
«you vil drive from among you the emigrants and 


* See the letter of Bartheleini, the French mininer, 0" 
Canton of Basil, OT 1796: "= > e 7 
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e French priests.— N oỹůnt wisdom will appreciate 
: the 2 extreme and ates importance of this re- 
ary er 

"go Swiss, however; were resolved to judge them- 
selves of What their true, and solid interests requir- 
ed, and finding that moderation only invited new insults, 
and that there was. nothing left for them but to submit, 
or firmly. and plainly assert their rights, they replied 
that. they themselves were the judges of the interests ot 
their. country; that they were desirous of ayoiding 
offence: to France, and had given none, that those 
emigrants and priests were peaceable exiles, hose 
rtunes as well as their virtues and conduct, 
gare them à claim to the asylum, which they had re- 
ceixed in the. Swiss territory: That far from plotti 
against the interests of France, as she had alledged. 
these exiles were, honestly and peaceably Iabouring for 
their... breads, That they had received. in Switzerland 
the rights of box e which no duty of a neutral 
nation, forbid, it to grant, and that in these rights the 
Swiss were resolved, at all hazards, to protect em. 

This reply put an end to the dispute; France, per- 
ceiring that the Swiss were resolved not to Jed, and 
that, considering their warlike character and the Situa- 
tion of. their country, an attempt to force them would 
he attended with hazard and difficulty, she wisely de- 
termined to give up the point. The, emigrants remain- 
ed; and after all this blustering, she left the Swiss 
Fahre to manage their awn affairs. 
- From these various examples, my fellowe citizens, 
we may learn the consequences to be expected from 
submission, and ſtom resistance; we may learn that to 
make the concess ions now demanded, would, only em- 
bolden her in new requisitions, to be constantly ex- 
tended in proportion as we ould betray a disposition 
to yield; whereas the true and only method of repel- 
ling or preventing aggiession, is to,zhew by our r 


WW See Bantbeleyy,s letter of . Jane: 3554795. „ „ 


1 See their reply in the n of the n States of Sep- 
tember 21, 1796. 
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that we are- resolved, at all hazards, to maintain the ex- 
clusive and uncontrouled direction of 'our pwn waffivrs. 
Before she will desist from her attempts, we muſt eon 
vince her that in this resolution we ate firm and united; 
Till chen, she will continue to require from us, as 
she now does, the sacrifice of our intereſts and elk. 
government at the shrine of her ow]n ambition 
And what are the titles whereby she claitns this aer 
fice? She claims it from our justice, | and our 

Her claims on our justice rest upon the stipi 
of treaties; and the duties of neutrality. These have 
already been examined, and it has appeared how 4 
A from supporting her pre tensions. 

t our gratitude, we are told, forms a ee , 

and rests on Foundations still more sacred. She proud- 

1 our view her assistance in our 

for independence; her commercial benefits, 0 

in the present war; and the religious Ponctuality 
wherewith, as she asserts her stipulations in the tre 

wick us have been fulfilled. On these is founded, 

— to her, a debt of gratitade, which doe 
mau our independence can pay. PAS. ON 

Again and again has she reminded us det to ber we 
are indebted for the possession of our freedom: Again 
and again has she recalled her services to our reeollec- 
tion, and upbraided us with our ingratitude: Again 
and again has she repeated her claim to unbounded 
compliance with her wishes, as the return for her as- 
sistance. These pretensions at first were urged with 
some decree of modesty. The instructions to Mr. - 
Genet go no further than to alledge © that the French 
* nation contributed to acquire our independence, 4 
ce the just price whereof we. ought to submit to en- 
ee pagements which might appear burthens»me;”” But 
Mr. Genet soon afterward. 1 us, ©: that France had 


ce established our freedom, and that gratitude required 


c us to yield to his demands.“ Mr. Adet declares that 
France “ wrought and guaranteed our independence, 
« at a time when, as the price of it she might have 
granted us conditions less liberal. And at che 
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conclusion of that long list ol. complaints, which are 
founded on pretensions so inadmissable and extrava- 
gant, he declares that our Government, in refusing to 
yield to them * has set aside the duties of Grotinade 
te as if ingratitude was a duty of Goveraments. 

To cromn the whole, the directory, in a public 
| speech to our late minister at Paris, expressed their 
hope, “ that the Americans, proud of their liberty, 
1 would never forget that they owe it to France. 

In the affairs of private life it is a rule that, to be 
upbraided witlr, benefits. received very much impairs 
the obligation they create; and, that to demand a 
reward for what was conferred as a favor, changes the 
obligations of gratitude into a debt by contract. The 
debt in this case must be weighed. in the scale of strict 
5 or measured 905 55 Eren 1 ens stipu- 
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—ͤ— the assistance so boned ng was Granhed, it 
is expressly declared, « that each party being resolved 
to fulfil on its own part, the clauses and conditions 
<<, of the present treaty of alliance, according to its 
« own power and circumstances, there shall be no 
« after claim of compensation on the one side or the 
„other. The only benefit stipulated for France, was 
our guarantee of her islands; but this stipulation, 
which was to take effect only. when France should be 
engaged in a defensive war, does not operate in this 
case; because in the present war she is clearly the 
aggressor: And of this she is s0 sensible, that amidst all 
her extravagant demands, she has never called on us 
for the fulfilment of the guarantee. 

A reward claimed for services on the principles of 
justice, must be regulated by two considerations; what 
the services were fairly worth, and what the parties at 
the time may be supposed to have tacitly contemplated 
as the price. But can any possible service be worth 
our independence; nothing less than which France de- 


t Ought we in justice to make her this return, 
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even if, as she pretends, she had bestowed this inde · 
pendence? Can it be supposed, that when the services 
were rendered, she ever expected, or we would ever 
have consented, that this should be considered as their 
price? What in that caſe should we have 

by our seven years struggle, by the destruction of 
our property, by by the devastation of our country, by 
the long toils and the blood of our citizens, and by 
our debt of seventy millions of dollars? We should 
have gained not freedom, but a change of masters; 
and whether a change ſor the better, let eu we Bel 
gium, and Italy bear witnes. 9110 

But is it true that France gave us 3 
Let us appeal to dates and to her own assertions for an 
anten dn the queſtion. 

Let us aſk at what time she 5 this alliance; 
to which ſhe says we are indebted for our success? At 
what time she rendered this assistance, by which she 
so confidently affirms, that our independence was main- 
tained? It was in the year 1778, after we had sup- 
ported the war three. years by our own forces; after 
we had captured Burgoyne's army; aſter the English, 
convinced of their inability to subdue us, had offered 
us every thing we asked, except independence: It was 
aſter we having declared our independence, and _—_ 
assured of being able to support it, had 
refused to listen to their offers. 0 

Before theſe events, and while the contest was yet 
doubtful, she had constantly refused to form an alli- 
ance, or to grant us assistance. She allowed us indeed 
to purchase arms and ammunition from her merchants, 
but for these we paid, and with these we were . 
by the merchants of other nations also. 985 ; 

This is the testimony of dates and facts; testimo 
written on the plains of Saratoga, and behind the 
breast works of Bunker's Hill. | 

But what is the testimony of her own declarations 5 

Aſter the treaties of alliance and commerce became 
known to England, she published a manifesto in justifi- 
cation of the war, which, on account of those treaties 
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zhe had resolved to wage France. The French 
court. gave a public answer to this manifesto, in which 
it vindicated its own conduct, and justified the treaties, 
on the express ground, that che United States had 
already not only declared, but extablished their inde- 
pendence, when the treaties were eoncluded. The 
answer asserts, chat the capture of Burgoyhe over- 
& threw, the plan which Se had laid for the 
e reduction of her colonies; that „ England: had 
te become unable to subdue * colonies; that * on 
e the 6th of February, 1778, the date of the treaties, 
« the Americans were in. the full and public possession 
ec of their independence: That the colonies had estab- 
te lished their — not only by a soletnn 
2 declaration, but also in fact, and had supported it 
ec against all the efforts of the mother country; that 
« England had displayed ber power to chastise che 
« Ameticans, and reduce them by conquest, but that 
<«. the result of all her efforts had been to demonstrate 
et to America, ta Europe, and to England herself, her 
5 impotency,: and the impossibility of her ever b 

< the Americans again under the yoke.” 
And yet we are now told EY chat che ge 
nar mde 13 2 215 
Assistance 3 he did give us, r ur 
indeperdence ; and all the world knows how fondly, 
| how proudly, we have always acknowledged the obliga- 
tion. All the world knows with what religious reve- 
rence, with what heartfelt gratitude, we have shut our 
eyes to the motive, while we looked only at the act. 
All the world knows how much delighted we have 
been to forget that France was an interested associate, 
and to regard her only as a generous, a magnanimous 
benefactor. With What pain it is that we find our- 
selves obliged, by her reiterated reproaches, to abandon 
this voluntary, this pleasing delusion? With what 
pain do we see ourselves compelled, by her taunting 
recalls to our recollection of services which she says 
We. haue een er to N . * en- 195 . 
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to the world and to ourselves, the objects for which | 


we always knew that those services were rendered! .. - 
Hler objects were to exhaust and divide the Britiah 
empire, by fomenting and supporting the quarrel bo- 
tween the colonies and the mother country; and then to 
gratify her resentment and exalt her own power, 
Selzing the moment of weakness, to humble and reduce 
her most formidable and her most dreaded rival. To 
effect this object, she did not wish the colonies to be- 
come independent, but to be reduced, after a long 
Struggle: Because, in that case, both their resources 
and those of England would be the most completely 
exhausted. For the proof of this position, we appeal 
once more to her own testimony. 3 
Nothing is better known than that the Ir; of 
France never received so deep a wound as at the 

of 1763. It was by that peace, that after a war, in 
which her power in the four quarters of the globe had 
sunk under the arms of Britain, guided at that time by 


the genius of the elder Pitt, she found herself obliged 


to subscribe to terms which her statesmen, her warriors, 
and her writers, have never ceased to reprobate and 


lament. She tried every means to recruit her strength; 


sought to fortify. herself every where by new alliances; 


> 


with better omens of success. This moment ahe Saw 
approach in the quarrel which broke out in 177 5, be. 
tween Great Britain and her colonies: And she imme» 
diately took into consideration how the opportunity 


might best be improved. This was the subject of ber 
most anxious care, of the most profound deliberations 


of her wisest statesmen. ene ei a 
Ihe result of these deliberations. may be scem in a 


piece drawn up in April 1276, by Mr. Turgot, at that 
time one of the ministers of Lewis the sixteenth, and 
intitled, „ Reflections upon the manner in Which 
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France and Spain. ought to regard the consequences 
« of the duarrel beracen Great Britain and her colo- 
nies,“ In this piece, which Mr. Turgot declares to 
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and waited: with impatience, for the moment when 
circumstances might enable her to renew the combat, 
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be entirely conformable to the opinions of Mr. de 
Vergennes, it is declared, that the event the © moſt 
_ & desirable for the interests of the two crawns (France 
de and Spain) would be the reduction of the colonies 
* again under the yoke of England.” The reason as 
Signed for this opinion is extremely striking, and un- 
veils most completely the system of the French policy. 
& Tf the colonies should not be reduced till after the 
& ruin of all their resources, England would lose the 
« advantages which she has hitherto drawn from them, 
4 not only for the augmentation of her commerce in 
& time of peace, but in the use of their forces in time 
* of war. If, on the contrary, the colonies should be 
e $ubdued without the destruction of their wealth and 
te their population, they would preserve also their cou- 
e rage and their desire of independence, and England 
e woutd be compelled to employ part of her forces in 
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« preventing a new revolt.“ Pf app ug 
Thus we sce that these generous benefactors desired 
nothing so much as the deſtruction of all our resources, 
and even of our population, by a tedious and bloody 
contest; and then our final reduction under the yoke 
„ TT Ht ner Annes 

To effect this plan, to enable us to make this long 
resistance, by which our wealth and population were to 
be destroyed, Mr. Turgot advises, © that France should 
* furnish us, by means of the merchants, with the war- 
* Hike stores, and even with the money, which we 
* might be in need of; but without abandoning her 
ec own neutrality, or affording any direct assistance.“ 
This he said was by all means to be avoided; because 
it would involve France in the war; who, without re- 
maining in peace herself, could not reap all the ex- 
e advantages from the weak and ruined ſtate whereto 
England and the colonies would be reduced by the 
Another reason, and in his opinion a decisive one, 
for avoiding war, or even the appearance of it, he de- 
clares to be © the tendency which the one or the other 
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would have to bring about a reconciliation between 
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the colonies and the mother country, and thus expose 
France to the danger which she most dreaded ;" that. 
is, the danger of their speedy reunion, with undimi- 
J oo EE TT m 8 
And finally, the better to accomplish this plan, he 
recommends the adoption of measures * for obtaining 
exact information of all that passed in the colonies ; 
without, however, giving room to suspect that France 
had there any direct or authorised agent 
' | The tendency of this plan to weaken and reduce the 
power of England is easily seen; but I cannot find in 
it the least trace of good faith, or good will, towards 
the colonies ; much less of a wish to promote their 
prosperity, or establish their independence. The very 
- tontrary indeed is expressly declared. 
That this plan, contrived by Turgot and Vergennes, 
was afterwards adopted by the French government, is 
perfectly well known; not only from the power which 
those two, ministers then, and for a long time after en- 
Joyed in France, but from the conduct of the govern- 
ment and its. express declarations. In March, 1984, 
we find M. de n in a Memoir addressed to 
Louis the sixteenth, on the conduct observed by the 
French government towards other 3 reminding 
him, that his majesty, provoked by the violence 
and injustice of England, had employed himself 
* seriously about the means,” of doing what? Of 
establishing the independence of the colonies ?_ No: 
But of repressing the pride and ambition of that 
* enterprizing nation, and of preventing the revolution 
«© which had broken out in North America, from 
«* turning to the prejudice of France; for which view a 
. ** negotiation had ach been commenced with the 
United States, when the unexpected death of the 
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* This piece of Mr. Turgot was found, with many other 
vecret state - papers, in the Cabinet of Louis sixteenth, and after 
Bis death was published by the Convention, 
+. This Memoir of M. de Verge was anather of the pieces 


| Fund among the private papers of Led the ditieavth, 
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* Electorof Bavaria, called his attention to the affairs 


2 OO oof ode dard avanad add oe vn... 
4 "Lis when the king and his minister come to 
over the matter in private, where men tell the tru 
without disguise, they explain the true motives of their 
conduct. We find that they were actuated not by good 
will to the Americans, but by resentment against Eng- 
land; not by a wish to promote the adyantage of Ame- 
rica, but to repress the pride and ambition of England; 
and that it was for this view, and not to secure bur in- 
dependence, that the negotiation was commenced,  _ 
It is indeed perfectly well known. that until they heard 
of the capture of Burgoyne, and the conciliatory offers 
of England, the French government treated all our ad- 
vances with the greatest indifference ; and tg use their 
own. words in their ansyer to the English maniſesto, 
u had all times manifested a dislike to any engagement 
& with the colonies ;” this was n conformable to 
her policy of avoiding the war, while Britain and the 
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colonies Should go on to exhaust each other by a long 
struggle, and afford her an opportunity of attacking 
them both afterwards with entire forces. But when Bur- 
goyne was taken, and the English offered us all we 
asked, except independence, then France, for fear we 
should a and lest that reunion which she so much 
' dreaded, should take place, immediately departed from 
her former policy, and concluded a treaty with us, on 
terms far more favorable than chose which we had 
before solicited in vain. eee ee eee 2 
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Her reasons for doing so are very fully and strongly 

expressed in the following extract from her answer tg 
. ̃ ̃ . „ 

It. js sufficient for the justification of his majesty, 
<<, that the colonies, which form a nation considerable 
« for the number of their inhabitants, as well as for the 
extent of their daminions, have established ther in- 

dependence, not only by a. solemn declaration, buf 
« also in fact, and have supported it against the efforts 
of their mother country; zuch was in effect che sit 
ation of the United States, when his majesty- begun 
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© negotiate with them.” His majeßty had full liberty of 
6 considering them as indepertltite, or as supje of 
Great Britain; and he chose the first part, bees 
Kis safeey, the interest of his people, invriable 
and above all, the secret 'projects' of the court "5 
London, imperiously laid him under the necessity. 
The answer then àsserts, that the alljance, formed un- 
der the pressure of this imperibus necesSith, was * even- 
tual, and purely defensive; not to take effect unless 
France should be attacked by the court of London 
before the cessation of hostilities with the colonies.” 
Thus we find that this boasted alliance, to which we 
have been so often and so insultingly told that we'owe 
our independence, was not resolved on by France, till 
after she knew that our independence was in factesta- 
| blished; was dictated by imperious necessity, and a regard 
to the safety and interests of France; and was woe ta kalte 
effect unless che should be attacked by our enemies. 
And lest the evidence of circumstances, andthe pointed 
declarations of the former government of France on 
this subject should be doubted, the republic has also 
added 'its testimony. The executive council, in its 
F nn gonmndn Mr. Genet, declares, that the ministers 
of Louis the sixteenth thought it right for ae to 
„ hinder the United States front taking that political 
stability of which they were capable; because they 
* would soon acquire a streugth which it was probable 
they would be eager to abuse. The same Machia- 
& vellan policy, ” continues the instructions, „ influ- 
# enced the operations of the war for independence; 
the same duplicity reigned over the negotiations for 
peace; and, in fact, we knew that the French govern« 
ment thwarted, these negotiations to the utmost of its 
power, and strove to render the conditions of the peace, 
which it had in vain striven to prevent, as disadvanta- 
geous to us as possible, by 4 ving us of the fisheries, 
the western nd ry, and th navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi. This was conformable to their system of e 
ing us at war as long as possible, and Oy us at 
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number of ships could enable it to effect the object. 
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1 Surely; therefore, it may he expected that we shall at 

length cease to be told of the disinterested generosity of 
France in establishing our independence, and of our 
ingratitude to her on that account. . 


Does her claim to our gratitude for commercial favors 
during the present war rest on a foundation ? She has, 
indeed, opened her West India ports to us; and of this 
we have been again and again reminded. Bur at what 
time was it done? At the time when she had. resolved 
to give up her commerce, and convert all her shiꝑs into 
Privateers for the purpose of destroying that of England. 
As the productions of her colonies were of indispen- 
sable use to her, it was infinitely her interest that we 
should become the carriers of them; more egpecially a 
ve were the only neutral power whoge local situation an 
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She hoped also, to obtain another very desirable 
object. It was well known to her that England claimed 
a right to take the goods of her enemies on board of 
neutral vessels. When we should eng 
Ing trade between France and her colonies, we should 
of course become exposed to infinite vexations from 
the exercise of this right. The profits of the trade 
would tempt us on one hand, while the yexations would 
e us on the othef, and by this double operation 
the great object of bringing us into the war would be 
very much provoked. France also would be furnished 
| with that pretext which we find her now using, for in- 
sisting on us to employ what she calls eficaczous means 
in causing her property on board of our ships to be re- 
spected 3 7 If we should succeed, the pro- 
perty would go free, and that would be a great benefit ; 
if we should fail, we should nevertheless be involved in 
the war, and that would be a greater still. 
Ide sweets of this commerce too, it was hoped, would 
entice us into an alliance offensive and defensive, for 
the purpose of securing it; and accordingly we find 
that when Mr. Genet was instructed to — us into 
such an alliance, this was the bait which he was ordered 
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Thus it is manifest, that what we are nam upbraided 
with as a generous and useful indulgence, was in 
fact a most dangerous snare, from which great good 
fortune and the ne of our government, joined 
to its unshaken firmness, could alone have enabled 
us to escape. Bn)nꝛnj St riots. WA - 
- Sheregts her claim to our gratitude, in the last place, 
on the regpect which she has paid to our interests and 
gur wishes, and the pynctuality wherewith she has 
fulfilled her duties towards us. 7 Te 
One instance of her attention to our wishes is, the 
recall of Mr. Genet, in which she now asserts, that, 
listening only to the complaints of the American 
government, she immediately gave the most ample 
satisfaction.“ n btn IN 
Me, however, perfectly well know, that this recall 
. proceeded not from complaisance to us, but from the 
all of the Brissotine party, to Which Mr. Genet be- 
longed, and by which he was sent here. Robespierre, 
who then came in power, not only drove all the men 
of that party from their employments, but destroyed as 
many of them as he could catch. But that France 
never abandoned the zystem which Genet had pursued, 
is most evident from the present measures, in which 
we see. that system avowed and enforced. It is also 
evident from the whole correspondence of his two 
successors, which, though not always quite as offen- 
zive in expression as that of Genet, was no less excep- 
tionable in principle and substance. Indeed that ap- 
peal to the people, the mere threat of which was con- 
sidered as the most offensive and outrageous of all 
Genet's proceedings, has actually been made by one 
of his successors in the most formal manner, and by 
express orders of the French government. 
Another instance is, that France, on the application 
of our minister, repealed, as far as respected us, one of 
her decrees which was injurious to the commerce of 


peutral states. This repeal, it is true, did take place: 
e * See Mr, Adet's note. ON 
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but unſortunately, the repealing law itself was repealed 
three days afterwards, throu ugh the influence of some 


French privateers, which had taken a very rich Ame- 
nean ship; and the first decree was left for many 
months to operate in a manner the most N ah nag - 
our commerce. 

This leads to the question, how far France has 
intitled herself to particular favor from us by her 
punctual observance pf treaties ? For this also 1s one 
of the merits, whereof, in the midst of her reproaches, 
he has repeatedly reminded us. Her ministers have 
repeatedly told us of © the religions punctuality with 
© which the French Republic keeps her engagements 
* with a nation to whom she has not ceased to testify 
* her attachment. Let us see how punctual this 
observance has been, and what are the proofs' of this 
aechment. 5 

Onthe gthof May, 179g, before the Britichicomimended 
their spoliations on our commerce, the national con- 
vention of France passed a decree, authorizing her 
ships of war and privateers, to capture all neutral 
* vessel loaded, in whole or in part, with merchan- 
* dizes belonging to enemies, or with ions be- 

® longing to neutrals, but bound to enemies ports. 
_ ©" This was prior by one month to the first orders of 
the British government, under which our provisions, 
destined for French ports, were made prize. Thus 
did France set the example of those very measures, 
against which, even while she continued to pursue 
thera herself, she 50 violently exclaimed as 500n ag 
they were imitated by the British, and to compel the 
recall whereof abe has 66 often told: us, that our honor 
and our good faith to her required us en W 
against England! | 

This decree of May 9, 179g, being a plain aud 
* violation of our treaty with en our mini- 


4 Mr. Fanchet's letter of May ent, nd}; Mr. Genet's 
correspondence throughout. | 

+ Which declares, that free . between us and her chall 
make free goods. | 
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nter at Paris complained; and, on the agdyof the ne 


month, a new decree was passed, declaring that, che 


former * not extend to American vessels; and i 


— confessing its injustice. The second decree, 
ever, Was repealed, only two. days, aſter it passed, 
and the first remained in force against our commerce. 
ik minister again complained, and on the, firgt af 
J uly, the convention again decreed, that the decree = 
of. May the ninth chould not extend to, American yes- 
sels, This was a second acknowledgement of its. a- 
Justice; and yet twentytseven days aſterwards it was 
again enforced; against our commerce by the repeal of 
the last decree for rest1icting it; and then it remained 
in force until January the fourth, ut eie 
During this period a very chelderable number. of 
aur yesxels; were carried into French ports by. ber pri- 
Vateers an * ships of war, It also became a practice to 
deize cargoes sent imo her ports by our merchants, and 
employ them for public use, without paying far them. 
Her agents also purchased considerable quantities of 
provisions from our citizens, and drew bills ſor pay- 
ment on che government of France, or, on her minister 
in this country, which, in many instances were os 
aid. Those agents. frequently made contracts zd 
wich, our citizens for supplies of provisions, which, 
when the provisions arrived, they, reſused to fulfils | 
The privateers and ships of war of France frequently 
- Funn. spoliations at, ea on such of our vessels as 
did not come within the decree of May 9, 17993 and 
finally, an embargo, was laid on our vessels in Bour- 
deaux, and cntinued during the greater part of che 
years 1793 and 1794, whereby one hundred and three 
of. * vessels were detained, and our merchants zus- 
tained very great injury. 1% 8 
There were many cases of all these Aeeriptube and 
each of them was a plain infraction! of the treaty, the 
law of nations, or the dane of heutrality. Many = 
dem included a breach of all three; and the w 
number amounted to one hundred — 
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e of chose for detention by the embargo af ' Bout- 
deau n. 
Our goveninent, however, did not imitate Na of 
France, by directing our ministers to importune and 
insult it, to raisg an outcry in the country, or threaten 
the government with an appeal to the people. It sent 
an agent to Paris with instructions to attend to those 
claims, and endeavor to obtain indemnification. ©: 
Let us hear this agent's account of the manner in 
whi ch the French 3 respected the rights of 
its allies, and fulfilled the stipulations of treaties. 
The agent, Mr. Skipwirth, in a letter addressed to. 

the! American' minister at Puts, and dated October 1 794s 
writes thus 

At your request, I now kay before! you a statement 
4 of the innumerable embarrassments which our com- 
, merce has for a long time, and continues still to la- 
6“ bour under, in the different ports of the French 
„Republic. It is evident, if their government does 
« not soon remedy the incessant abuses and vexations 
praetised daily upon our merchants, vessels, cap. 
& tains, and crews, the trade of the United States with 
France must cease. I cannot give you an ample 
detail of all the inconveniences and oppressions 
& which have been thrown upon our commerce; many 
« of the consuls and their agents to whom you have 
„ritten to forward such documents to my office not 
4 having yet done it; besides, it would take volumes 
to expose them at full length. | 
„ From the communications, however, al re- 
„ ceived from the different ports, and from the inform- 
* ation I have collected from the captains present, I 
& can assure you that there are near three hundred zail 
„of American vessels now in the ports of France, all of 
66 
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which have suffered, or are suffering more or less 
difficulty and delay. The hardships of which I have 
5 chiefly to complain, and out of which there g 
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_ & 18t;; The capture, indiscriminately, of our veel. 
&© at sga, by the vessels of war of the republie. 
k | 44. The impossibility of Americans elne, their 
cargoes, and receiving payment the porta to 
4 1 they are add or of; their accord i 
| arri ve. 50 8 n itt! Nie © + 286 J 0 | 
1. 3d. The difficulties and procrastination which they 
«< find, in their transactions a _ * of 'marine- 
and commerce. . 
Ath, The Wee anst, or ns FR, in 
„ fulfilling. the contracts made by the agents of * 
French Republic in America for provisions. 
The seizure of our vessels at sea, often gives rise 
te to the most serious and well. founded complaints. 
te The stripping them of their officers and crews, Who 
are generally. replaced by boys and inexperienced 
„hands, in order to be conducted to ports, exposes 
them to 9— injury, and sometimes to total loss: 
i the confinement of our sailors taken out of those 
« vessels; the seals upon their cargoes; | and, above 
all, the sending the papers to the cummissioners of 
« marine at Paris, involves the most unwarrantable 
„ hardships and delays; and, indeed, I am sorry to add, 
e that * our vessels experience some of those difſicul- 
<< ties; and, indeed, such as arrive with Before! on 
ci account of the Republic, months elapsing before the 
6 captains can get their clearances and 1 arts . 
& of which are often lost or mislaijd.. 
„As to the second head, the agents of . 
sion of commerce at the different ports having no 
„power to treat directly for cargoes, it follows that 
& they must write to the commission. at Paris for 
6 pe chip and after one or two months fruitless cor- 
respondence, it often happens that the captains are 
6 obliged to come up to Paris, where, being ignorant 
of forms and language, * haue to: eee a 
© thousand difficultie. warts iis , 
« It would be too tedious to mention all the i incon- 
„ veniences rr * the third „ com- 
15 FAIR TH 6. 4 5 oC * 
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© plaint. „In the bre lace. The delays a 
a plan.” of marine how incredible. The captains, 
Whose vessels are brought into pores by che armed 
© yearels of theg epublic, cannot withdraw their papers 
from the hai of the marine agents} hut ure forced 
6 to Paris to so licit, time after time, of the marine, to 
* EY upon them to the committee of Public Safety. 
cruel delays attending this will be illustrated in 
1 the examples annext. The report being made be- 
<« fore it can reach the latter body, it must have the 
d ignature of the commissaries, and go through other 

r formalities ; and, when it receives the sanction of the 
committee of safety, it has to travel nearly the same 

road back. Judge, Sir, of the tedious delay _ 
„ing this; indeed you will see cases where the 
4 captains have been many months in arriving at the 

„above point; and I myself, after having: 

« gevefal reclamations for weeks past, have not been 
able yet to bring one to that issue. 
„To sell to a e commission of commerce is still 
„ more difficult. When a bargain is concluded rn 
them, an order is issued to the be beepe of the | 
% wer to receive the cargo sold; Who often 

pretend that there is no room to receive it; and fre- 
— they keep the captains waiting weeks: before 
2 convenience or whim will induce them to receive 
it. This point gained, application must then be 
« made at Paris to the commission of commerce for 
9 45 rar who refer the captain to their board of 
They make a report to the compatibility 
the accountant's department) of the same commis- 
tion, from whence it must go to the committee of 
te finance, then to the committee of public safety, from 
« whence it returns to the compatibility. This laby- 

* rinth N rape ty of course throws the captain into 
1 of an agent, who preys upon his distress; 
„ and when all these 9 are Fulfille it is Kg always 

4 that he can touch his money. 

„If, in the first instance, the commission em not 

6 purchase his cargo on the terms he asks, they tell 


(7 1 | 
"i him ne depart; but on returning to his vessel, 


ere the ally apc th 
A at it is -mutua y 
| — ports —_ exchange, the diffi- 
4 — become greater. with permis- 
sion to export wines and NG 1 captain finds 
„ himzelf taken in; for the agents w put those very 
* articles in requisition. If the commission tells the 
captain that they do not want his; cargo, and that he 
4 n he finds that he cannot e- 
$6 proceeds without giving security to import 
4 —— to Nee, the first 
necessity, auch as provisions, &c. If the captain is 
480 unfortunate as to have to treat with the agents of 
„ the Jay mia he is sure to feel their impoaition. 
4 They f ently refuse to confirm their own. 
% ments. . after every sort of delay and vexa - 
6 tion, should the captain claim an indemnity, he has 
„ to wade through double the difliculties heretofore 
66 — . , after all, to leave his business in- 
* — ete in the ands of an agent. : 
4th and last general complaint is of a delicate 
— En, Mr. Fauchet, the French 
minister, has made considerable purchases of 
* zions in America in the name and for account of 
% the French republic. One house has to 
4 furnish 20, 00 barrels of flour. Thirteen veagels 
% loaded with these isions have Already. arrived, 
% and in vain have I demanded; of the commission of 
«* commerce their answer respecting the payment of 
these contracts; except that, in the commencement, 
"= assured me the committee of Finance had or- 
red the payment of three cargoes-at. Bordeaux ; 
but, to my surprize, I found two days aſter, that 
* no report Ln nad mee, | 
-« committee. 
Thus far the agent. te them proceeds to state gen- 
four particular instances of oppression, hy way of 
Pond, and gives a list of one hundred and seventy 
23 * l 


he is most commonly 
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adds a list of one hundred e vessels detained by 
f the cherte ar erden. 9 G69 iet $1 296" 
Let it be remembered, that all ** took place in-the 

years 179g and 1794; previous to the existence of — 
British treaty, which France has since made the 

of her outrages and at the very time when she was 
boasting to os? of the religious punctuality”, with 

which she fulfilled the N of her treaty, and 
the duties of a neutral allied power. While she 
was quarrelling with us for the detention of a few priva- 
teers and their prizes, whose whole number at the 
utmost did not exceed twenty, she had three hundred of 
our vessels in her ports, subject to incessant vexations, 
abuses, and oppressions, and a great part of which 
bad been carried in by her cruisers, eontrary to the law 
of nations, and in express violation of Our treaty. 
While her ministers were insulting our govemment, 
because it did not take what they — to call eſicacious 
measures, to prevent the capture of our vessels at sea by 
the British, and the impress of our seamen, her ships 
of war were seizing our vessels at sea indiscriminately, 
stripping them of their officers and crews, confining our 
sailors, and leaving the ships to the care of boys and in- 
| experienced hands. While she was complaining, in the 
bitterest and most offensive terms, of delays in our 
courts, the citizens of the United States, even such as 
had gone to her ports under the faith of express contracts 
with her minister, were obliged; in the prosecution of 
: * claims, -*© to encounter a thousand 8 to 
submit fo every arbit imposition, to s every 
“ sort of 8 cb iD and, finally to give; up - 
the pursuit and leave their enn in * hands fan 
agent. 
And yet France upbraids 0 with her favors —, our 
ingratitude! And yet she reproachfull 1 boasts of the 
0 religious punctuality wherewith she fulfils her engage- 
„ ments with a people; to whom she has never e 
« to testify her attachment! 
Such, my fellow- citizens, being the daims, of — 
and Such the * on which they rest, such 


: . 
being the inadmissable nature and alarming extent of 


her pretensions, it remains for me to present ycu with 
. concise view of the measures wn she } is now at- 
. to enforce t gem.. Ig. 
These measures comnmlenadd with n statement | 
of her complaints presented to'our'tninister at Paris on 
the gth of March, 1796. It was answered by the 
minister and transmitted to the government here im- 
mediately after. The complaints and the answers to 
them were che _ in substance with those ee 
3 1 
On the 90 Hr July, 27805 she passed a e di- 
recting her privateers and ships of war to treat the 
vessels of neutrals in the same manner in which those 
neutrals shall suffer their vessels to be treated by the 
English. This decree was notified to our 
by the French minister at i onthe 27th of 
October, e 


This decree goes expressly upon the principle, | 
equally unjust and absurd, that if neutral states receive 
an injury from one party which they are unable to 
3 tha other requires a right to inflict it likewise. 
As it respects the United States it goes much further, 
and avows another principle no less repugnant to every 
idea of justice and good faith. Britain possesses, by 
the law of nations, a right to take the goods of her 
enemies found on board of our ships. This right 
France relinquished expressly by the treaty with us; 
but, because Britain continues to exercise it, notwith- | 
standing our endeavours to obtain her relinquishment, 
France declares by this decree, that she will exercise it 
alsg in express violation of the treaty. The reason 
: assigned for it by her minister is, that since Britain 
continued to exercise this France could find 
only a real disadvantage in the articles of her tr 
-«, with us, whereby she had — it:“ Thus ex- 
pressly eee the principle, that she has a right to 
| — the performance of a solemm engagement when- 
ever r ogg; * 1 A ag; to 


[nl 


The minister says, that he has no doubt that we 
would acknowledge the justice of this measure, and 


that he would order his note to be printed for the pur- 
pose of making known publicly the motives whereby 


the French government has been guided in adopting 
the measure. In this he kept his word, and wy note 
was published. RO 
On the 25th of November, 170 ü. che ch minis- 
ter, performing, to use his own words, a du 
„painful but sacred, signified to us the resoluti- 
ons of a government terrible to its enemies, but 
«+ generous to: its allies;“ this note, which he also 


_ published, contains the whole list of complaints urged 
against us by France, and announces that his functions 


as minister were from that time to cease. This su 


sion, however, he tells us, must not be regarded as a 


rupture between the two nations, but as a mark of 


just displeasure on the part of France, to continue 


4e till our government should return to sentiments and 
„ measures more conformable to the interests of the 
alliance, and to the sworn friendship between the 


two nations; and, after reminding us, in very in- 
flammatory terms, of the cruelties of the English, and 


the generous assisiance of France, he concludes with an 
assurance that when. our government shall return ta 


+ itself, we shall again find in the French faithful 


+ friends and generous allies.” 

Such is the scope of that famous ene wherein 
Mr. Genet's threat of an appeal to the American peo. 
ple against their rer as carried into exe · 
1 12 15 


Other measures, in the mean time, had bers adopted a 
in pursuance of this system. On the ist of August, 


1796, the special agents of the Executive Directory in 
2 West Indies, issued a decree, authorizing the cap- 
ture and condemnation of all vessels loaded with con. 
traband goods. The pretext for this decree was, that 
some of the United States, especially Virginia, had 
fitted out vessels loaded with contraband articles for 
the English, * to the law of nations; een 


* 


E 7 

che degree affirms, forbids neutrals to 118 contraband 
— Wh 
This, however, in the first ad is not true. The 
law of nations does not forbid neutrals to carry contra- 
band goods to the powers at war; it provides only, that 
if those goods, taken by the enemy of that power to 
which they are going, they may be made prize. Neu- 
trals, therefore, may lawfully send contraband articles 
to any or all the powers at war; but they are sent under 
che risk of pins and CO e 7 * e 


Pk. had been Sdmitted by Mr. Adet; Gar albough 
be complained at first of our supplying the with 
horses, which by the French treaty are co yet 
this explanation having been * be omitted: che com- 
| plant 1 in his manifesto. . 10 21010 

In the next place, by the law of Ea and * 
press terms of the French treaty the contraband 0 
alone are to be condemned, but neither the ships which | 

carry them, nor the rest of the cargo. This decree, 
however, makes both the ships and the whole cargo 
liable to condemnation; and, consequently, is a 8 
and formal violation of the Jaw js nations, and the 
treaty between/ us and France. The decree does not 
tay expressly, that the rest of the cargo shall be con- 
demned; but it is understood in that manner by the 
French agents in ah West Indi. and i in that, manner 
executed. 

The law of nations and the treaty, moreover, * 
contraband goods liable to condemnation in the single 
c ass only where being sent to one party at war, they are 

taken by the other. But this decree subjects them to 
ture in all cases, whether bound to French or Eng- 
eh ports, and with them the ships and cargoes. 

95 pet . 27th of November, 1 2796, the French com- 
missioners at Cape Frangois passed a decree authorizing 
the armed ships and ee of France to fare al all 
American vessels bound to or from E lish ports, | 
| decree was founded on the act of the Directory, 1 
claring that France would treat neuirals as they suffered 
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1 to be treated by the Englishz but this act 
iniquitous as it was, did not justify the decree; for at 
the time of passing the one and the other, the orders of 
the British for the capture of neutral een, bound to] 
French ports has long ceased to exist. 200, bro 
It is to be observed, ar e f chat thous orders 
never went as far as this decree.” rait, 
The first, those of June Sch, 179g. en 6 all 
* vessels laden wholly, or in part, with corn, our, or 
heal, and bound to any port in France, or occupied 
by the arms of France, to be brought in, and the 
Tun tour, or meal, to be purchased and paid for 
with freight.“ But the. decree. orders all American 
venels, whatever may be their lading, bound to or from 
British ports tobe captured. SARI ticks 
The orders of the 6th of N . na 37 directed 
all ships laden with goods, the produce 'of any colony be- 
to France, or carrying provisions or other 
es for the use of such colony, to be brought in 
— Even this falls short of the decree; which 
directs all American vessels, bound to or from British 
Ports, and however laden, to he captured... 
On the 8th of January, 1794, these obnoxious orders 
of November 6th were repealed, and instead of them, 
it was ordered that all ships of the following deseription 
Should be brought in for adjudication. ist. Ships with 
their cargoes laden with the produce of the F rench 
islands, and bound directly from thence to any 
in Europe. 2d. Ships with their cargoes laden with 
French property, being the produce of those islands, 
and bound to any place. 3d. Ships attempting to enter 
any blockaded port in those islands; and Ath. Ships 
bound to any port there, and laden, in whole or in part, 
with naval or military stores. These last orders, though 
extremely outrageous, and a clear infraction” of the law 
of nations, still fell far short of the French decree, which 
consigns to capture all our vessels indiscriminately bound 
to or from any British port in America, Europe, or 
else where. They, as well as the preceding ones, have 
all been long ago — and the British have 


177 ] 
vngagedb to make compensation ſor the acts don under 
themio οτανννů os SH, wiletonay be 2 
These orders were further! distinguished fromixhe 
French deeres in; questiom by another equally iinporthin 
circumstance. They .extent'to An⁰uαẽS Vessel uli 
whetcas/the doc rec is cena ͤés by. trorfmorican Ves- 
cls; Which proves that iti is notʒ lite tlie Britiahiorders, 
a measure / of genetmt poliby towards: aner wiſts; 
but of particular resentment and-hoatiliey AgainbU8 t 
is, mortqwur, in dirꝭ et lolmionoFazreny; which las 
not che chv wich tlie Briedelr Onder Ther Britiih th 
had pe provtcation, und thaderus Torprofeivions of 
friendship. We hadioblebrated their Ueſents, native of 
theivallies, by ufivefsabrej vie inge p aiidiwdahedn ctleir 
enerties every mdr of public:poottavill, a pft ware aft 
fection, Ie direct contraypof allthis tookplacetowarde 
_ France and yet che h treated a abaentianmly wors'/ 02 
his deere, chbuever; df tie comthigiioners| dt C pe 
Francois; unt and ii dab as it fig Tal short o 
sinos adopted by the Frenph agentdeeð G uld abupe. 
the firctof February, 7797 neasr? 
vessela hound io any | pore iwithe! Weſt Indies 
had beeh delivered up toſche Engliah and wasopeupies = 
and defended by the Emigrants, and all neuttab srl 
| cleared out for the Weſt Indies yen erally; hον, e 
liable ti capture and condemhationte tt 205024 H 103 
The French government nas 8 
and ak edged these decierꝭʒ hlit it bas nE eder: 
approved mueſi lets cbunterHanded thats. Andithey 
are carried into execution whh/every'tircumngatteetbf 
insult and injury. The veber taten are zent i one 
port, cheir papers into another and the eaprains and 
cereus imo a third. When'btoughr to trial, nothing 
heard in favor of the owiters)) and, indeed as the paper 
and captains are sent to ayother place, tere is frets 
person to make a defence nor anne of Goon 


ts Wessels bound to neutral; tündtev em Frenehe 
are often taken and Gans een 
domination are generally refused: Capeaitiy" f 'Y 


24 blue nocicy fd wind or 4nibro39s” Bis 


grievances. demanded from the: American gover 


Twi. 


_ erews are sometimes beaten, always leſt destitute of 


subsistence; and generally confined, as prisoners of war, 
in dungeons or on board of prison-sbips; where a miser- 
able and scanty allowance of the, wort ſood scarcely 
suflices to prolong their sufferings. WMI naten 
The number of ships taken, as ſar at has yet been 
ascertained, is ere x There i 
no accurate amount either of the value ↄf property, or 
the number of Deen 24 0 1d 
These are some of the marks of 4 pans! eee 
whereby. France reminds us that the is $ terrible to her 
& enemies,” and admonishes our government © to retur 

«, to itseiſ,“ to conform to her orders! 1 WF, Aiden 
In the mean time, as soon an the President was in- 
formed by the dispatches from vu Minister at ö Faris, 
Which have been already mentioned, thit> tlie French 


government expressed serious discuntent at the measures 
we had pursued, he tesolved to send a new) Minister, 
for, the express and special purpose, as his credentialy_ 
declared, „ of banishing suspicions, An e 7 

Y. General 


able impressibus, and retoring harmony.“ Gener 

Pinckney was selected for this purpose, not onhy on 
account of his talents and great respedtability of charac- 
ter, but also for his known good will eo Franceh and 


warm attachment to her cause. He e re 7 | 
ton in August, 17965 and having stopped at Philaidel- 
| rar ary era arrived at Paris in December 


lowing, and laid his credentials before the Directory. 
! Þ he Directory, however, refused tot receive him as 
Minister, and informed his predecessor, whose letters 


of recall had been presented at the same time, that they 


had determined got ta. receive another Menisten Plenipo- 
tary from the United, Stutes till after die 2 
which France had a right to ene. This was saying, in 
Plan- express erms, ff. —— 
n- till you have first submitted to our will, as 
& lread/ made knovn to you. by 1 i 2k 
They even refused: him dards of haspitality, b which 
alone, according to their laws, his person could be 


© 


* 
o 


> 
. 


- 


EW 
ted from arrest; aud told him, verballyy ut 
j iat they expected him to ledbe 

They went 80 far as to intimate, that if be 
— hay be should be arrested. With becom 
ing firmness and dignity, however, he declared that he 


vould rely on the protection of the Law of Nations, 
must remain at his post, till he had received a 


written:order to leave it, whereby. he might be-juatified 
to his on government. This. order they: persisted in 
refusing, 4ill hey heard of Buonaparte 's last victory in 
Italy. The day after that intelligence arrived; which 
was towards the last of January, General Pinckney re- 
ceived a written order to quit France. He immediately 
went to Holland, where ig now I 
new instructions Va) moe 
Thus has France not only e to. Bann 0 our 


driven from her territory wich ignominy and insult, a 
minister sent like a messenger of peace, for the: express 
purpose of removing ne Iropreatigas;” and 
restoring barmony.” 1001. COT eee 

This, to use the language: of the en in his 
late manly and patriotic , speech. to Congress, 4 ig to 
cu treat us neither aan a. nor 2s en Raf ad ove, 
6, reign state. 3 Hae: , N 274-4 aon Ni 
Hursuing still aha same stem, 0 Directory, on the 
ad of March last, published a-decree, ; whereby;-our 
treaty with France is ee violated in to 
tant points, under pretence of assimilating it to that 
with Britain: And it is further declared, that evety 
66 4 e u re shall 1 N00 1 e os 
| e France, as well as every Seaman of. that, 

4 3 composing 1 crew of the x" or 1 Are 

4 those enemies I suppose) shall by 115 | fact alone 


| «* x Patty. to, establish, that”, the act . 

comegtence of threats or violence. 0 avs 

This last regulation, worthy in Westie and i 
4{ of "a country whose citizens have bu 


two hundred and fiſty thousand women, caſted infants 


| till we submit e to ber will} but 


853 Pg ton and treated as such, without" . be 


Er 90 ] 
tit the points of spears, and chops 


ped off ihe hands Gf mothers stretched out ſor merty 
to their ander babes d, is sbeltered under the pretent of 
a stipulation ah the British irdaty, which provides tut 
_— Americans ae erg Rage” — — 
cot Britain, eto er against her 3 m 
1 as pirates. — treaty wih 
France contains precisely the same stipulations; 80 
also do those with Holland, Prussia, and Sweden. It is 
found in almost every trenty, and): means ne more in 
our ease tan that — our citiae ns 'take-commissions- 
from a foreign power o privateer against e with 
whom we are at; peace and should fall into their hands; 
we will. not interfere in their behalf. It extends 
to our OWN citizens, not to those of France; to 
as tale coemmissibns to provateer,' not: to saitors, even on 
board of privaterrt, nor t persons having commissigns 
in public Ships of, war; not to punishmene which we 
engage to inſlict, but ib such as those EU take ou 


citizens in these unlauful pursuits may inflict; without 


our interposing for its prevention. amo 5 
nd in"teverige-for this: wise; equitable, and · ahnost 
universal arrangement, which, though! it now offende 
France. by — im some degree our senmem from 
enting her marine, she herself entered into iti us 
e fore we mad it with Great Brita; theiFrench 
governinent has dectared, not ihat iin · case of dur being 
nne cnizens shall not take ic ammise ions 
1 


ft: 01 11 gaitslimhees 16. 23: WEL ee ba ee 1163 
lt bas! been. n ler or 
1 e Nantz, une 1 
ny 
laces, pers Kae al 2 W 
bo — 2 7 har If: Aw 213 Nemo elo 
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dale "TH e Which Karl 


E whale, ebf de 0 — 
whe ure killed in Ul re AE120-3281- 24d 1 
RN of the, Jacohing Lis 


ahh bocuods vid bas batbaud. ow! 


Zn 
A Sch, 


be the utmost extent ot 


hanged e ung it by France! Such is the condutt of x 
which 


___ evlia6 de Spain, 
of Wich, me 


are thote d] menden ton de dee be ts join her; ws 


it 81 by 


Privateer against our enemies, whidliawould 
just retaliation; but that e will | 
treat us pirates all ſuch of our citizens, whethet wich f 
without\commissions, as shall be found on board of her 
enemies venselig Whether public vhips of war or ptwa! 
ters; and, with a thirst of vengeance; as inhuman asi 
is unjust, she adds that they chaſt experience 'this treats 
ment for the sim re of being on board, Hhough 
brought there by bret or even | by foe ff ono 
—— W ian —— 'zeaman has the midſole f 
essecd bye" Britich chip, he is liable to be 


from us o 


perpetually proclaims its own. justiee and 
a Ln open being generous to-'its 
8.“ | „Ir 90 

is gut have been suppbbed, would fill 

| unprovoked and insolent aggression. 
But, No Not content with acting thus towards us her- 
self Prance has endeavoured to exeite the Dutch and 
Spatiiards against us like wise. The poor humiliated 
dependent Dutch, afraid 10 refuse; begged off for 
while, and were envused- Her attempts) however, im 
all appearance; Have been e e is abe thas 
oath ro rops in heir country, there is tle probability 
their bei 3 As for Spar, he Has 
come into the mensure; ber minister has lately prebented 


a” IT 'the complaints of his Catholic 
maje These complaints are, for the wolt parts ah 
ell * those H Franett There Nos; however, pe- 
| 8 ridieulous | 
| taken” ag an enample of all the rest. 
Spam has Deer made to complAn öfHihe Brnish treaty 
as . Vith herz- not 
withitefing'this'Bricibh's vary eee ratification 
by*more Fancteil möhtlis idle wog % Hi 219 
us eale e lare driven to N 


hive: dent inn wat 


Btaint. heir 
Wir em will nd deut. 


— HailbY&our 


of their spoils that we also, Ike Britain, — 


| eb mit To 192ml aid ee 
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indemnification; and this affords a chmplete and moat 
useful example of che arbitrary and selfish conduct of 
France towards those powers whom she can frightem 
or seduce into her measutes, She cumpels them io 
ſorm an alliance, for which they pay with most of their 
wealth and a part of their tetritories; and then she 
forces them to join her in wars, wherein having no 
possible interest, all their resourees are sacriſiced to 
promote her ambition or revenge. Thie is the fate she 
intended for us, had she been, able to draw us into 
her snares. This was the | common) cauſe; with her, 
wherein; Genet was instructed to engage us this was 
the meaning of those ęcacious meantres against Bri- 
2 about which his two sucoessors never ce ased to 

claim. ; 1716 
That her object, from the beginning, has been to 
draw us into che war, is manifest, not only from the, 
instructions io Genet and the correspondence of his 
suecessors, hut also from the measures themselyrs, 
which she wished us to adopt, from the plan of aggran- 
dizement we see her pursuing in Europe, and ſrom her 
| uniform conduct towards other countries.. 
As to Mr; Genet instructions, hey are full and 
explicit ; they;go directly to the object, and point out, 
not unskiltally, the means whereby it was to- be effect- 
ed. This nobody has denied; hut some have been of 
opinions that | when he was recalled, the stem Was 


it Sil 10 18 nislemod er Nen 
If so, whence those reiterated complaints by bis 
zuccessors, that we had not adopted -eficacime matures 
to make our neutrality respected by. Britain, and: to. 
compel a relinquisbment on her part, of-rights/ which 
we acknowledged her to possess ? What more clhca- 
cious measures, than those which wer had pursued, 
were in our power, short of bostility, aon of What 
2323 N ee did Mr —— no 
: May, 4 aa to dhe Keeretary; of state, [15,. 
& bope, therefore, Sir, that the anecutive of the Unitad 
« States will nat rest. ſatzgfied under iti areaty; Wan 
190 926) Hede „nis 235 cls ow zt: aligq? 112d) To. 


See his letter of that date, 
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Fatand, since wuery thing proves that hat a t 
inttſicient n 8 he mean by our not @ fest- 
ig faticfied”” under the treaty? What cbuld we do 
if resolved © not to rest satisfibd with the treaty,” but 
| _— icoercive. means td extort what, according 10 
5 aty had been found inzuffieient hs Sd? 
2 ee f us, be that he history of our 
| would ptove it to have been u prey 10 


— the arbitrary conduct. of Great-Britam,” did be ae 


ert the {of an energetic and vigorous re-achon 
, 2 ; party; and a sdlemn reparation, which by 
ving io Ameriea what her honour” required,” would 

. —— mahiſested towards the French Republic the 
inclinations and intentions of our government ?” We 
had already done what we«thoupht'sufficietit,”or'in-our 
et, for protecting our neutrality; what then beside 
—— been ineant by an energetic and bi 
Te-adion?: Why: did-be: recall 5pectdlly too ˙· at 
ee the ä — our 
6 treaty with 1 port of our neutrality 
| —— reapectable footingiꝰ We. have already pit 
it on the most footing in our power,” by 
every means short of war? Why then talkf te us of 
ener gelib measures, and a le footing” un- 
less something more was to be done; and some further 
means to be uged ? Why did Mr-Adet in his note of 
jg aa jt 1 tell us that hie had no ddubt' - 

ut that we wou oblige Engene to! cease from vio- 

4: lating the rights: of nations. Whence the'clamnour, 
still fresh in every ones recollection, against the pro- 

clamation of neutrality, which this 2 has brand- 
ed as insiduous, but which having no possible object 
but the preservation of peace, could not have given 
offence unless war had been desired? Why did he 
make it a ground of complaint aſterwards, t that w 
4%, had. not compelled England to respect our neutta- 
* ly; that is, according to him, to relinquish the 
rigbt of taking enemies Fonds out of neutral ships 7 
Was ieee een re Wer Hh 
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that we had done every thing in our power ltockeeany 
plish those objects, except altacking England Hor 
ere g io ohlige her to desist from violating tha raghts 
V nations, but by war? 491 er eee eee 21 
01 If in fine the system of Mr. Genet, whereof anlalli- 
abet offensiye and deſensiye was maniſestiy a part, had 
heen xclinquizhed, at his recall, why were all his preten - 
ions renaned and enforced on the 1g of 

1796, by the maniſesto of Mr. Adetꝰ wiagwidts, oi 
The measures themselves, which France required us 
ta adopt, leave no doubt about her: gbjegtswolmche 


first plage, that we should compel Britain to reiinquisb 
che right,of taking: enemies goods on board of neutral 
sbips. This right sbe khew that Britain had always re- 
fused to gelinquish in time of war: even in the Ame. 
rigan, War, when —— — Ty or 
States, France, Spain, and Holland ;, and when, Ruiz 
Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and the Hanse Towns, had 
farmed amassociation to tapel the right. She had never, 
| of late years at least, renoundod ity everi im peace, aN 
cept to France, herself in 1786 f and ien she received? 
very. great equivalents. . For us;stherefore;oto insist on 
her gelinquishment of this fight, duringisucha war ag 
the present, wherein her very e histenee is staked on the 
support of het maritime sdperiority, and he extent of 
her commerce, France welb knew would bela vain at- 
tempt, which, if persevered in, mut infalliblyendjin 
war. On this point, therefarg)\stie V insisted with und? 
Wearied: and; importunate perseveranec; and mate! it 
che grand hinge of all her complaints. 
1897 Also, as 40 the impress 06 seamen: Shell knew 
that Britain claimed:the: riglit of impressing auch of Our 
seamen as having been her aubjects at the conclusion of 
the revolution war, had since that time cone to zettles 
in chis N + This was a right liable to abuse in- 
indeed, and very mich abubed, but tog important to 


England, in a maritime war; 60 be-religquivhbd;”; This 
ngly sbe ruquired us 16. 


France well knew, and accord | 
compel the relinquishment ; an empt to affect which = 
must of necessity have brought on a gan > 
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She further required. us to admit a construction of. 
the treaty with her, whereby she would have been per- 
minted 10, arm vessels, enlist crews, and sell prizes in. 
our ports, capture British vessels. within our. jurisdic>, 
tion, and exclude every British ship of war from our 
harbeurs. To this partiality, 30 advantageous to her,, 

d s0- hurtful to her enemy, and in no wise intended. 
* the treaty, she well knew that Britain would not 
patiently submit; for the latter bad already begun to 
complain. Had we, in compliance with the importunate 
and clamorous demands of France, adopted this system, 
there is no doubt that Britain would have opposed it: 
For a proud and angry rival is not apt to see, without 

diseontent, favors injurious to itself gratuitously ac- 
corded to its opponent. Hence abundant matter for a 
quarrel must have arisen. All this France knew, and 
she urged the demand with increasing earnestness. 
These were the leading measures required of us bye | 
France, and they all had an obvious and necessar 
tendency to bring about a war: A tendency whereof it 
was impossible for her to be ignorant. Hence the ea- 
gerness with which sbe pursued them, and her vexation 
and resentment at seeing them defeated. The same 
tendeney, though not in all cases equally strong, way | be 
f Needs in all her other steps. 
Zut it will be impossible to understand fully -the | 
views of France in this country, without att a 
little to her projects in Europe. 
It is y well known, that she he long since "Rx 

| ed, and still purvues with the most stead - 
a system of a nt in Europe, for ensuring 
success, of which, it is absolutely essential that the > 


ritime power of England should be reduced. Ger. 
many opposed 5 to ber by land, which were 
aleo to be removed. Accordingly Germany was to be 
divided, and a maritime coalition formed against Eng- 
land. Of this. coalition, the United States were to 
E part; for though we had no nav 
was 


| 'known. that we had the means of * 
e tn v ane eng n | 
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we should be obliged to exert them. The great num- 
ber of our merchant ships, in the mean time, the skill, 
numbers and enterprizing character of our seamen, the 
abundance of provisions and naval stores in our coun- 
try, the convenience of our harbours, and above all 
our vicinity to the West Indies, where the commerce 
and navy of England are most easily susceptible of a 
deep and deadly wound, would have rendered us a 
most important ally in a maritime war against that 
power. To cut off our commerce with her at the same 
time, the importance whereof to her, though certainly 
great, has been far over- rated by France, would greatly 
aid the blow. e Les ns 
- Accordingly we find that as soon as the republic 
and the-power of the Jacobin leaders were established, 
and before the war with England commenced, Mr. 
Genet was sent out with express instructions to bring 
about this alliance; and I have been assured by a 
gentleman, who about that time acted a considerable 
part in the Convention, but has since visited Ame- 
rica, that this maritime coalition was early devised, and 
that “ nothing was wanting to its completion but the 
“ consent of the United States.” „That consent,“ 
he added, with an air of resentment which four years 
have not been able to ally, was applied for and was 
& refused.“ eee e r 
In this refusal, and in that proclamation of neutral- 
ity against which the ministers of France have never 
ceased to cry out, from Genet who said it was a 
6 breach of the treaty,” to Adet who brands it as 
“ insidious,” was laid the foundation of our present 
quarrel with France. She did not, however, begin 
the quarrel immediately; for she still entertained hopes 
of drawing us gradually into the war by fomenting our 
ancient differences with England, and prevailing on us, 
under the pretext of fulfilling our obligations by treat 
and the laws of neutrality, to adopt measures which 
her antagonist would not have fafled;- and justly too, 
to .consider as hostile. When she saw these efforts 
constantly baffled by the firm prudence of our govern- 
| 9 104 n 
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ment, and all her hopes of a quarrel finally exti 
ed by the treaty with Britain, she then su her 
resentment to blaze out in the measures which she now 


pursues. | b 


In the mean time, the plan went on in Europe, and 


was pursued with varying success, but unde viating 
perseverance: Nor did it receive the least check or 


alteration from the frequent changes of government in 


France. Various factions wished to rule at home, and 


in their struggles for power, slaughtered each other 


without remorse or forbearance: But they all had the 
same object as to their neighbours; and that object was 
dizement to France at their expence., ,- 


dered it likewise as the most vulnerable, by the two 
weapons wherewith they meant to assail all Europe, 
Those weapons were division and insurrection. Mr. 
Fauchet, in his intercepted dispatch, has informed us, 
that France had an eye to the use that might be made of 
them here also 182 


Germany is composed of a great number of inde- 


nt powers, some of them very inconsiderable, and 
all held very loosely together by a kind of league, at 
the head of which is the Emperor. Austria, which 


composes the peculiar dominions of the Emperor, is 


by far the most powerful of the German states, and 


possessed also of very extensive dominions out of Ger- 


many, especially in Italy and Belgium. Prussia comes 
next, which, though formerly inconsiderable, was raised 


by the talents and long reign of the late king to a very 
high pitch of power and importance. This power 


regards itself as the rival of Austria, against which 
it entertains, a jealousy mixt vich resentment and 


dread. These two great powers mutually. balance and - 


controul each other in the affairs of Germany; and the 


smaller states adhere some to the one, and some to the 


other, as general policy or particular motives may hap- 
pen to dictate. eee 
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They began with Germany, which being nearest to 
them, it was necessary first to cripple. They consi- 
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cumstances which seemed to favor the . of nn 

insurrection. 
5 All the governments of Germany, except a few 
towns, were arbitrary in their form; ànd some of them 
very oppressive in their practice: And although the 
apparent vices of these governments were greatly cor- 
rected by mild customs and fixt laws for the security 
of persons and property, which could not easily be vio- 
lated; yet there, as in all other countries where: a vast 
population, and its certain consequence, great inaqua- 

y of conditions have taken place, there were great 
numbers, who possessing little, and obliged to gain 
their subsistance by constant labour, would natural 


ook with an eye of discontent on the wealth and pri. 


vileges of the superior classes. It was by this descrip- 

| tion of people that France meant to work. It was by 
exciting them to insurrection, that the persons who 
then diretted her affairs had enslaved their own coun- 
try, after overturning a government established by free 

and general consent; and it was by the same engine 
that they intended to subjugate Germany, having first 


subvertẽd and trampled under foot those governments 


vhereby her force had been united and directed. | 
15 Those who had nothing were to be the instruments 
abroad, as they had been at home; and they were to 
be set to work by pointing to the plunder of chose 
who had something. Their exertions were to be aided 
by large bodies of French troops drawn to the fron- 
tiers, and held in readiness to profit by circumstances. 
To repel some small assemblages of French emigrants, 
whom the Emperor himself had compelled to disperse, 
was the pretext Fob these armaments; meanwhile eve 
expedient of fraud and dissimulation was used to l 

_ the vigilance of the German states, and enflame their 
resentments and [Jealoueles mm each other.* 


The French . this dizvimulation vo far, as to assure the 


Fl 


Emperor, that they abhorred the idea of 3 commotions: 
r 


and when England afterwards complaihed on 
this purpose, ” they astured her, that those measures were not 


— 


measures for 


0 


„ ' 
The king of Prussia, however, and the 
ehreatened alike by this common and formidable danger, 


meant to affect her, but were exclusively intended against dustria 
and Prussia / See the correspondencgeee. 5 140 
Nothing can be more incontestable than the position, that 
France was the aggressor in the present war. Any one, who 
will read the correspondence between the courts of France and 
Vienna, will find, that before the Austrians and Prussians began 
to arm, or took any hostile measures of any kind, France threat- 
ened and alarmed Germany, and the Low Countries, by great 
military preparations on their frontiers. This was not denied 
_ * 1 but she 4 9 it under various pretexts. One 
Was, the necessity of repelling the emigrants. But the forces 
collected) were ten, perhaps twenty times more numerous than 
_ the emigrants who were collecting in arms. The Emperor had, 
© moreover, forbidden them to assemble in arms on his territory. 
He had actually compelled them to disperse ;/ and had induced 
the German princes in the neighbourhood of -France to adopt 
the same system. Some small corps of emigrants did, notwith- 
standing, remain in arms in different places, but not on the Em- 
peror's territories; and they were too inconsiderable to give 
any alarm to France. Another pretext was, the convention of 
Pilnitz; but this convention was in its very nature deſensive 
and eventual. It was an agreement between the Emperor and 
king of Prussia, that if either of them should experience those 
attacks from France wherewith they were threatened, they. would 
assist each other; and, moreover, that they would protect the 
" King of France from personal violence. They did not arm in 
support of this convention; and, as soon as the king gave his. as- 
sent to the constitution, and declared hiinself free, they suspended 
the convention by a public declaration. Another pretext was, that 
the Emperor had sent additional troops into some of his frontier 
dominions, and had directed one of his generals to march to the 
assistance of a certain German prince, should he be attacked. But 
the Emperor had a right, and was also bound, to assist the Ger- 
man states if attacked; and, as to the additional - troops, they 
did not exceed four thousand, the usual compliment of recruits 
dent annually to his peace establishment in that quarter; while 
France had drawn a large army to the tame quarter. These facts 
were stated on the part of Austria in the correspondence, and 
not denied by France. A fourth pretert was, that the Emperor 
gave protection to the emigrants ; but he gave them /an-azylum 
only and hospitality, with an 1 prohibition to arm on his 
territories. France demanded of hiin to reduce his troops, while 
she expressly refused to reduce hers,” to drive away the emigrants, 
and to abandon the conventſpn of Pilnitz ; and because he refused 
to comply. with these demands, she declared war against him. 


[9] 
resolved to suspend their animoxities, and unite inmea- 
sures for the common defence. France required them 


The French minister who was at Vienna, when the war broke 
out, declared it as his opinion, that the yystem of the Emperor was 
pacific.'' Mr. De Lessarts, who was minister for foreign affairs 
in France at the same time, and who carried on the correspon- 
dence which preceded the war against Austria and Prussia, wrote 
a letter afterwards to Mr. Neckar, in which he declares, d that 
« it was clear to demonstration, that they (the Austrians and 
„ Prussians) were unwilling to make war against France; that 
« it was evident from unanswerable proof, that France provoked 
« them to hostilities, and set all Europe against her.“ See Neck- 
ar's Address to the French people in behalf of Louis the sixteenth, 
wherein this letter from De Lessarts is cite. 3 
Ide testimony of Brissot to the same point, will perhaps be 
thought worthy by some of more credit. When accusing the 
French king in the Convention of want of fidelity to the nation, 
he charged him with unwillingness to attack Austria, and exclaimed, 
we, meaning himself and bis party, © compelled him to declare 
« war, in order to put him to the test. After the king was de- 
throned, Brissot justified the war, and took the credit of it to 
himself and his friends. Without the war,“ says he in his 
gazette of September 22d, 1792, the revolution of the ioth of 
* August would never have taken place; without the war, France 
« would never have been a republic; and, in his Address to his 
Constituents, page 56, he declares, “ that the war with Austria 
*. was forced on France by outrages and threats, and that to 
e ensure success she was obliged to begin it. It has already ap- 
peared what these “ outrages and threats were; and we have 
the testimony of Brissot himself, that it was not by them that the 
war with Austria was rendered necessary, though they were used 
as the pretexts. It was to bring about the revolution of the 1oth 
of August; to give the Brissotine party arms, wherewith 
might destroy the king and constitution, and afterwards rule the 
nation under pretence of establishing a republic. In the mean 
time, it being clear that every man's testimony is good against 
himself, we must believe on that of Brissot, that he and his party 
began the war agaurst Austria. yy „„ 
As to Holland, they declared war against her, without ceremony 
or pretence; except that, seeing her frontiers approached by war, 
she had taken some precautions purely defensive. They even 
violated her acknowledged rights before she began those pre- 
cautions. | Fs att SPN os pe gap 
With respect to England, it is, perfectly certain that France 
was the aggressor; besides the facts and papers which speak 
for themselves, the point is established by the positive testimony 
of three French writers, all well informed, and two of whom 
acted a very considerable part in the revolution and in the war. 
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to relinquish those measures, to disarm while she was 
increasing her force on their frontiers; and when they 
refused, ehe immediately declared war against them. 
Her minister at Vienna, at that time declared, that the 
Emperor was disposed for peace. Her minister for 
foreign affairs declared the same thing; and a proof 
of it is, that “ three months elapsed after this declara- 
tion, before the Austrians and Prussians were able to 


These are Catonne, Brissot, and Dumourier; all of whom atm 


that France attacked England. Brissot was a leading member of 
the Convention at that time, and when he was afterwards brought: 
to the block, one of the charges against him was his having been 


the author of the attack. He replied, that Robespierre's party 


were the authors of it: But he did not say that France was not 


the aggressor, which would have been a complete justification. 


On the contrary, he asserted that France was the aggressor most 
unwisely, and that Robespierre's party had induced her to become 


- 80,, In his Appeal to his Constituents, he says the same thing 


_ < brave all Europe. 


every appearance of desi 


however, the less true, that France began the e 


over and over: In this Appeal, page 47, he expressly asterts, 


that England did not begin to arm till three months after © Framce. 


He also says, page Co, that a determination had been made to 
4 ” caves $445 SEL * "oi 
In October, 1792, the Convention, as appears by the me 
authority, had ordered formidable naval equipments to be k 31 
in expectation of a war with the maritime powers. This was previ- 
ous to most, if not all, of those acts-on the part of England, which 
France made the grounds of her declaration of war. Ep... ; 
Dumourier loudly charges the Convention with having driven 
England into the war, which he repeatedly declares might easily 
Wh 3 1 FE nn 
See his Life, zd vol. containing the history of his campaigr 
It must at the same time be. admitted, that although the et x 
bined powers were attacked and driven into the war in their own 
defence, yet, when they found themselves engaged in it, and 
began to entertain prospects of success, they also began to form 
rojects of r at the expence of France. It is also 
ighly probable that most of the powerful governments became 
very little averse from war, when they found reason to suppose 
that France, by her internal commotions, and the universal indig- 
nation which the execution of the king and the murders at Paris 
ad excited against her, had become an easy prey. It is not, 


against Holland and L e which 
be ade?” 
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The declaration of: war was April 20th, 1792. The Duke 
of Brunswick did not begin his march from Coblentz till July 
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collect an army on te Frontiers of France agent for: 


offensive operations. - * ny 


The Emperor's dominions in Belgium, being at 4 
great distance from his other territories, and in the close 
neighbourhood of France, were exposed to an immediate 
and easy attack. They were also thought more ob- 
noxious to the weapon of insurrection than any other 
country; for though they enjoyed the freest constitu - 
tion o any people on the Continent of Europe, except 
the Swiss and Dutch, some invasions of their rights, 
attempted by a former Emperor, had planted deep the 
seeds of discontent and distrust. These attempts b bad 


been given up by Austria; but the jealousy and re- 


 sentment inspired by them, were far from being ex- 
tinguighed. These sparks it was the care of France to 
fan by emissaries and promises; and, when her armies 
entered the country, they were preceded by detlaras 
tions that they came as the. friends of the people, 
to — them in Wann the chains of their ancient G 


| "We have already seen what kind of friendsbip: it 
vas which they. had for the Belgians, and how the 
chains of. this deluded - people. have been broken. 
They . have been plundered of my thing they pos- 
sessed to replenish the treasury of France, dtained 
of all their resources to support her armies, and are 
now subject to a military government. 1 119 
England for a while was let alone: It was not che 
season yet for attacking her, till Austria and Prussia 
should be exhausted. Holland subjugated, and Bel- 
gium annexed to France. The maritime coalition, 
moreover, had not yet been formed; conse quently 
the plan against England was not yet ripe.  Cor- 
respondence in the mean time was kept up with the 
revolutionists in England and pa ol open encou- 
ragement was held out to them, and their deputations 
had public audiences from the French convention. 
I )be British government was alarmed at these mea- 
sures. It also took umbrage at the proceedings in 
Belgium, and the attacks made on Holland, with 
which last it was in alliance. It complained of these 


0 93 . 
attacks, and of che decrees whereby the Convemion 


had made a formal promise of support to the insur. 
gents of every country. The Convention justified the 
attacks on Holland, and assured England that the de- 
crees had been mis understood; that they. meant no- 
thing at which any government ought. to be. offended, 
and were only to be executed in cases where a whole 
people, having resolved to change their government, 
should call for the assistance of France. On the same 
day when these assurances were made, the Convention 
sent commissioners into Belgium to execute those 

decrees, with instructions to “ treat as enemies all 
« persons and even whole countries, which should 
© refuse to alter their e according to her 
6 will.“ | vv 24 Cas 

"England, in the mean time, Juatly considering these 
Fax abs as deceptive and unsatisfactory, went on 
with her preparations for the defence of herself and 
her ally. France required her to desist; and hen 
she refused, and sent away a minister who emplay ed 
himself in exciting sedition, war was declared against 
her. This war many of the politictans of France con- 
demned because it was declared too bon: And yet Wl 
confessed that France had begun to arm. qc 1. | 

months detore England.* n 8A By 
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» If any are in doubt of all this, or Skies of it, ws 
9 to read the W ve e between France and Aus- 
tria, those between England and. France, the speeches and reports. 
of Brissot, and his Address to his Constituents, and the relation 
published by Chaussard, one of the'commis8ioners for 'executing 
the 1 er in Belgium, wherein he gives an account of his own 
and explains the plans of the Convention.“ The 
rissot's Address by Camille Desmoulius, in N of 
2 party, should also de consulted; wth Necker's 
Address ts the French in behalf of Louis the Axteenth. Brissat, 
in one of his letters, declares, ( we, the French, must set fire D 
the four corners of Europe.” Camille Deqmoulins, in his repl 
asgerts,. « that to . disorganize Europe Was one of, sublime 
© yocations of the Convention.” ... Bris$ot, in. his 4 dtess, Kb 
2 did enlig 9 No ublicans 1 0 before. the toth 0 
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In the cours of the war, means were found to 
detach the king of Prussia, by working on his avarice, 
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<,wished for liberty not only for their own country,; but for all 
Europe? They believed that they could generally 71 it, 
c by exciting the governed against the governors, and letting t pope 
e ee the fatility and advantage of such incurrections.”* But Chaus- 
sard{ explains himself, and developes the system, most fully. 
<« No doubt! says he, “ it was the interest of France to raise 
, and secure by congquest, the trade of the Belgie provinces, 80 
*'crampt 'by that 'of Holland; and thence to threaten and alarm 
* [the United Provinces, to place our assignats on the very desks - 
« of their counting houses, there to ruin the bank of England, and 
« in short, to complete the revolution of the money system. It 
% was. the interest of France to monopolize, as it were, these 
&'yast implements of trade, these manufactories of national pros- 
. perity. It was the interest of France to weaken her mortal 
« ehemy (the Emperor) to cramp his efforts to aggrandize 5 
&« with his $þoils; In short, to mutilate the Colossus of Austria, 
_ «by rending from him these fertile provinces of Belgium, for 
« obtaining and securing the possession of which, he has, for ages, 
&© been lavish of gold, of blood, and of intrigues.” + 
„Thus also it was the interest of France to mutilate the Co- 
lossus of England, by rending from him the colonies in America. 
And yet he tells us, and the Belgians, of her dirinterested services 
in'giving our independenſee . 
England and Prussia, continues Chaussard, in the words of 
speech which had been delivered in the Convention, and ap- 
proved of by it, © know very well that France had the greatest 
interest to sübstitute a popular and representative government 
« for the aristocratic and degenerꝭte one that actually. exists in 
« Holland; that with the forces of that country, France would 
&« Areggverabiy destrey the trade of Englund, and by means of her 
& navy, soon command the Baltic; that all that would be wanti 
« would be the renewal in that part of the North, of an alliance 
« of situation then become necessary; and, that an intimate union 
3 OAT OED France and Holland being once formed, the aprema 
& 0 the Eng lish trade, both in the East and West Indies, <>; rapidly 
«  desapfear ; while Prussia on her side would Irrecoverably lose, 
+ Soner or later, alf her possessions in Westphalia. 
Here the plan stands confessed. The Emperor was to be 
stripped ip Belgium, and the king of Prussia in Westphalia. 
The bank of England was to be ruined by operations in Holland, 
and a popular government substituted in that country, in order 
to place its forces under the direction of France; and with these 
Foroes, aided y her own, France was to destroy, irrecoverably, 
the, trade of England in Europe, and make its supremaey both in 
the Eart aud West Indies rapidly disappear. And all. this, was 
to be effected, by setting W A four corners of Europe, and 
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exeiting his ancient rivalship and resenitrhent againtt 
the House of Austria, and tempting him with the — 
peet vf a share in its spoils. The price of this: deſer 
tion lay long coneealed in the secret artieles of the 
treaty of peace; and the king of Prussia remained 
quiet, being kept in awer by me Empress of Russia 
who threatehed him im case he- heuld- make- any at- 
tempts against the House of Austria, or . 
ody. 1238-2 
e Tbe Ech res, eat being lately dead, and her 
At r aying adopted some measures, from which 
it was thou tit bat 1 — charakter and inca- 
pacity niight be inferred, if pat à dfsposition favorable 
iy the views of France the. secret at _ have come 
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e people n noe to-insurrection 2gainet thai) go- 
vernment. It must be confsssed that a PI pete 4 
its 88d, 304 a0 ahoqjnable en meang, has never hegn gancgzy 
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found in the date of the kunnt to: Ge net, the munifest object 
of vhich was to hring the/[nited States into. a yur er x Great 


Britain. These deten ee 17 the 
e i gina Sora 4 4; 55 . 
Against 'Bhgland;: — 4 73 7 — diamissal 
. the _ ME 1 ee fo 


prac, a6 1 W ed e 
ene 1 ara, 15 it took place? 503 BA 


And vet A 2 00 of talents aud information 
who — ta; all; this l Who. white ee mor open openly; 
an prajects ah empire. 2 quan gltbo mag 1 openly, 
— > rwar eir e jon, by every me arkiffce 3 
. ieved that she was injured and attacked, Sf Bean 


own acts dhe said 80! From u late pamphlet, pub- 
liabed dy Mr. Erskine, and containing an ingenioug and 4 
Riege toy, een * N Nee hen e 12 Se 5 
ea and! Formation A ate still persisting'in this & ur 1 


fe dy the dec larations of Frahce; and-wholly: overlooking her 
gctions, 
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jo light, and the kirig of Prussia has azcunitd ai very: 
threatening tone and aspect towards Austria. | The 
Emperor of Russia, however, it is said, has given 
him to unden und that he must be quiet, or expect an 
attack from the whole force of the Russian empire. 
Thus much it is certain, that his hostile movements 
have abated; and thus the ene force 
2 — y against itself, has once more been de- 
eat e 
eee 
Ho an n subdue y by orce an * 
Ae F For, France, openly and avowedly, raised up 
8 a party 1295 the government in the 
—.— the country! which was powerfully i instrumen 
in promoting her views. Spain also, too feeble an- 
spiritless to defend itself, sunk under the arms of 
France, and has been cothpelledto join her in * 
In this situation, France, finding her schemes 
ged. only hy the vast maritime power of England, Ad 
the unbroken courage and constancy of Austria, formed 
the resolution of destroying the eee of England, 
thereby to cut pff her pecuniary resources, and . the 
R of her naval. strength. This plan rendered 
.of the United; States more important 
to her than ever; for she considers — as one of Eng- 
land's best customerz, and consequently as the nation 
which.contributes niost to the « 955 bel commerce, 
her manufactures, and her ae 85. situation too 
in the neighbourhood of the Wen Indies, our abun- 
dance of provisions and of 'wartike and naval stores, 
and the great number of dur ships and $eamen, would 
2 us to be very hurtful 10 England in war, as We 
useful in peace. By su a war indeed, we 
54 - uld zufker greatly ; cor fifa e ri 
i ran ce. ir % 
| n .she has — renened, aa 
| pressed with greater and her indi- 


rect attempts to bring u inte mos, rower war. He 
chat her hopes of success would be * le 


not wholly. destroyed by the treaty, he * * 
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with all her might, and in all its a tages. Exen the un- 
conntitutional: oppoxition! to it in the Heuse of Repre- 
zentatives, he aided hy every means in her power» 
Finding all her attempts ſinally frustrated, her vexation 
and ill humdur no longer knew any bounds,” and ahe 
resolved to try different means fox effecting whatshe had 
in vain essayed to bring about by-1 Ealoi Nod 
Tbis is the true spring of her conduct, chat her anger 
at the British treaty does not arise from an of ita par- 
ticular provisions, but from its general ncy to pre- 
serve peace between this country an Great Britain, ia 
proved in the most manifest matmen by the: — 
rtues at this moment towards other neutral nations 
ho have made no treaties with England She: has 
threatened Po ae invasion by the Spaniards, 
unless she would shut her ports ag ainst the English. She 
has lately required Hamburgh! — Bremem to ſbteak off 
all commerce with England, and, on theit refusal, has 
recalled her minister from Hamburgh She has made 
the same demand on Denmark; andeeven required the 
Danes to block up the mbuthlof the. Elbe, a river not 
in their territories, against the English. We have not 
heard the pretext for these demands, Which Denmark 
has pointedly refused; but no doubt tbey were founded 
on the French construction of tte aus f ncutraliiy: 
the same laws whereby, according to France, the. Swiss 
vere bound to drive the emigrants from their 5 
and we to her * armies; equip» ee 
— II prizes in ours. Hl 36 v9 toni quo Go 
That such is the real project of France and the true 
source of her at the British treaty, is further 
ene by the testimony of General Pinckney, who, 
ving travelled through a great part of France, an 
continued near two es in Paris, had the best means 
of | penetrating their views. In chis letter from _ 
February ist, 1797, he says, I most A 
t that we would banish all tydiatiootngand fo og 
* influence; and think and act only B 2 
all parties in this country (France) unite in ing 
ou, 2 ought to act as 1f we were altogether their 


t 


* dependent, and indebted to them z0 bey, andi not to 
“ our -exertions,' for our liberty and 1 
HFlente, our treaty with Great Britain is here generally 
. execrated; ant our having any tind of commercial 
1s connexion with that — eben if the tneaty had 
0 _ been — = believe, — 
% They wish 10 the trade of and th 
look upon us a8 one of her best customers; and to 
<iohtan iheir object they care not what ue ruſfer.!"! ! 
Phis is the testimony of :a-man. remarkable for ahi 
warmth of his . towards France; and who, if 
he did not dislike the British treaty, certainly never said 
à word in its — From his testimony, as well as 
evidence of their o] conduvt;" it manifestly — — 
that” their diglike to the treaty: does not proceed, as 
they pretend, from any stipulations in it injurious to 
them; but from its tendeney to preserve an amicable 
intercourss between abend r tnc 
The united force of all these considerations, drawn 
rem the instructions to the ministers of France in this 
country, and their conduct here, from tha plain and 
direct tendency of the measures which she vrished us 10 
adopt; from the nature of her plans in Europe, and 
from her recent conduct towards the neig 
powers, establish in the most incontrovertible manner, 
the opinion, that ber object always has been to draw us 
into'the war. This point is still further confirmed by 
another event. It has been proposed through the Dutch, 
to our minister at Holland, as 2 bis letter of 
November 4th; 1796, that . make common 
cause with — Tein Holland against England, in 
order to compel her to relinquish the right of taking her 
enemies goods on board of neutral —_— _—_ to 
1 restore peace to the two hemispheres.“ n hen inc 
This leads us to enquire what are the 8— lier 
ent conduct; and gives us u we en n 
5 may be — a 697174 
It is impossible to suppose ache 0 measures d 
adopted by France can mean no more than retaliation 
for the injuries which she pretends to have received, 
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Admitting those injuries to have taken place, and many: 
af them she knows never did take place, admitting ah 
her pretensions to be well founded, and many of them 
she knows not to be well founded, still those injuries 
and pxetensions could never have authorized her pre- 
sent proceedings. The detention of a few privateers, 
and the restoration of a few prizes by our courts, even 
it illegal as she pretends; the privileges said to be ceded 
to Britain, even had they been ceded; the prohibition 
to arm vebsels and sell prizes in our ports, had she 
possessed a right to do so; the suffering a few British 
8 1 of war to violate our neutrality, even had we 
suffered it; more especially considering that all these 
pretended — much more than counterba- 
lanced by real ones from her; could never have occa- 
sioned, much less authorized, the universal capture and 
condemnation of our property, the imprisonment, and 
in many cases which may occur, the death of our 
citizens, and the expulsion from her territory of a mini- 
ster sent to conciliate. Some other cause must be 
sought for aggressions such as these.. 
Still less can it be believed that mere anger and vex- 
ation at the disappointment of her views, could have 
given rise to them. They may, and no doubt have 
been much aggravated by this cause, but it qould not 
have produced them. n unn T7307 : (7 
Nor can it, in my opinion, be supposed that a design 
to drive us into a serious quarrel with her, can have 
given birth to these measures. She too well knows the 
consequences of such a quarrel to herself, and its neces- 
sary effect in oounteracting her most favorite scheme, 
to force it upon us. Her most favorite scheme is to 
undermine the naval power of England, by destroying 
the commerce whereby it is nourished aid supported. 
Hence, her requisitions to Denmark, and the Hanse 
Towns; hence the precipitation wherewithishe forced 
Folland and Spain into the war against. England: hence 
her threats, to Portugal; bence the violence where with 
in contempt of every right and every engagement she 
seized Leghorn, a neutral port, in which: England: car - 
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Genoa; and hence her unwearied efforts to work up 
the discontents between us and Britain into an 
rupture. The direct and even the avowed objeet of all 
these measures has been to sap the very foundations of 
the English "power, by excluding its commerce from 
every port. But France well knows that à quarrel 
between her and this country would of necessity bring 
us nearer to England. She knows that having then a 
common interest with England against her, this common 
interest would beget an union of means, and a co-ope- 
ration of measures. She knows that our commerce, 
armed for its on defence, would float safely into the 
ports of England, under convoy of the British flag. 
She knows that Britain would gain our ports as stations 
for her ships, would be permitted to recruit her marine 
among our seamen, and to draw supplies of all sorts 
from our country, while she herself would be excluded 
from all these advantages. She knows that as a conse- 
quence of these united measures, her colonies, and those 
of Spain and Holland, which she justly considers as her 
own, would be instantly deprived of all supplies, and 
must sink under the arms of the two countries. She 
knows that the American market, already so great, and 
increasing with a rapidity so incalculable, must in that case 
be secured almost exclusively to England, and wholly 
shut to herself and her associates. She knows that by a 
war with her we should be compelled to call forth bur 
resources for the formation of a marine, which would 
place us in a situation to be still less in fear of her 
power or in need of her assistance. She knows in fine, 
that a war against her, in which we must cooperate with 
England, would have a: powerful tendency to restore 
that union of interests, of means, and of good- will be- 
tween the two countries, vhich, for half à century past, 


has been the object of her jealousy and n 


which she has undertaken two wars to break. He 


policy, as profoumd as it is atrocious, will not be con- 
tined to the pregent time only, but looks forward to the 
period, not-a remote one, when the United States must, 


N 
in the” becemary cours of niturs; prone the mon 


numerous, the most opulent, and the most Power 
nation on carth. Ks 
I cannot, therefore, be percuaded tle France inten c 
to quarrel. seriously wich this country. Met think 30 
must suppose that her councils are guided by passion 
and not policy; of which I have N no appear- 
ance. I have observed much wickedness ip her 
but no folly. I have observed a determination in ber 
to oppress where she thought it advantageous, and 09 
deceive where she could not oppress; to drive or te- 
duce every nation into her measures in order to 
by their assistance, those whose powers she FEE 
and on whose vigilance she could not impose; in fine, 
to sacrifice without remorse, to her ambition, all 7 
whom she found weak enough to become her Instru- 

1 ments under the name of allies; but I have not ob- 
served a neglect of the means whereby her schemes were 
to be promoted, much less a system of measures cal- 
eulated to deſeat them: And 1 firmly believe, that no- 
ching could so obviously and strongly tend to defeat 

1 her schemes against England as that close union of 
measures and interests between the two countries, which 
a quarrel between us and herself must produce. 
The very anxiety which she has discoverd to . 
the vast weight of this country in her own scale, is 
security that she does not intend to throw it. into the 
scale of her adversary.” 
Her measures, therefore, I believe, have a different 
and indeed an opposite object "Having failed to 
seduce, she now is to drive us into her 
schemes. The means whict 1 employs for effecting 
this purpose, though most unjust ad e ae 
wise according. to the information on which. | 
By this information she has been wholly deceiy ve I: 4 
know that she has been deceived, in what manner 6 


to what extent; and this kniowledg e gives 
an present conduct. * e 


Is the irt place, * deceived by the es- 
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ures of pur. ernment. She has seen in them a mo- 
e 8 ce, a desire of peace, and a pa- 
— Ne her numberless acts of insult and injury, 
ch she has gonstrued into a meaa, spiritless, and 

ve disposition. N Having, no idea herself of 
KD faith, or moderation, she cannot conceive 

others; and the acts which they ode. 
Kibütes to avarice, weakness, or ſcare... | 
the same motives, has she imputed the spirit of 
ge and Eoncihation. Which gur Sovernment has dis- 

yed towards England. | 
She has been deceived by the conduct of that party 
in Our government, whereby the measures of Which 
she "complains. have been. opposed. Oder that 
this party had always expressed very warm good, will 
to her, and a strong attachment, to her cause, and had 
advocated a System of measures much more conforma- 
bie to Her views, chan that which was finally adopted. 
she took vp, an opinion chat they were actvated, not 
by a desire to. promote what they. believed to be the 
good of their own country, but a blind devotion to her 
interests. She believed, and still does believe, this to | 
be a French party, ready. to go all lengehs in assisting 
5 projects, and sufficiently. powerful, if not to direc 

e government according to her will, at least to pre” 
7005 it from taking effective measures against her, It 
must be contessed,, and. a painful confession it is, = 
there® are some Rn whose conduct has, given 
two mych reason for this opinion; butt it is also most 
eertain, that France Ie leg into an utter mistake 
about the views and principles of this deseription of 
our fellow-citizens 3 in general. They, like the rest, 
Avocated certain measures, not because they were 
thouzhr, Gents an to any foreign power, but from 3 
bi cn The they TEE, calculated to promote the good of 
5 l de And F . should she push her expe+ 
timent, find that ho wever the Americans may 
aiffer in g about the best method of conducting 
_ i We e Wh s R970 mind and 125 


the 
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ſpirit among them on the huts repent 
— foreight £2 25 13 * 
Prance has 40 ben _ band "0 
people in this country.” 11 5 e het 
revolution she saw Hey n every 55 goth 
est proofs anche e lar ee 1 
for her suecess. She a her Finder 08. is arrival 
in the country, received with?the exe cod 195 
She heard the whole American people al — 7 Ball 
the birth of a new republic, 1017 20 4 nation whit | 
ſondly called cheir ally and friend; and 4 Which they, 
were proud to acknowledge their obligation and their 
gratitude. Far from ascribin these generous effuslons 
to their true Source, she 'regarded' then as probfs 0 3 
blind and slaviſn attachment to her interęsts J and NG 
she saw the government repel her me, and v bn | 
refuse to come into Wirren | 
it acted in opposition to the wishes of 1155 len i 
whom, in case of à struggle, 1 880 0 5 5 | 
She had observed also, 4 strong e 
sentment, excited throu 12 is cure y, By the": 
gression of England; 8 into 
deadly and lasting hatred to ith Bfitis W 
would at all wer —_— tople to war with 
render any co· operation or of ienkurzbes 
the two countries, difficult, Firs not inpo8ih 
In these two points, che mistakes as v6 1998 
fertden We were dehgh with the French Lore 
because we thought that it would" bestogw 
happineſs on a great people. We felt affetion to N ö 
because we considered her 48 chr ally and our 1 : 
We felt grateful for her à8sistatſer, beanie" it had been 
highly useful to us. Bit heft these 80 are made 
the pretence for the most inadmissible demands; When 
instead of an ally and à friend, we find her a proud and 
umust assailant, we feel al resentment proportioned to 
the injury, and strengthened by the ceiceripn, "he this . 
injury comes from a quarter, "where we had given 9 
Ship and expected to receive it, 
So, with respeet to England, Wh ber ithurieh be eazed, 
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W 
resentment o 1 * Ge S tus 


there can be no doubt that France 
by ber emissaries in this coun- 
our citizens both here and in 
The confirmed her in the idea, to 
the expresion 0 General Pinkney, in his letter 
apth, 1796, & wy our government acts 
« upon prin les e the sentiments of a large 
ec majority, . people ; that we are a people divided 
cc « by SP a the Pere creatures of foreign. ON 
7 and regardleſs of our national nn honor, and 


cn FEST, O4® 
ns therefore, chat dhe government, torn: by 
> 115, £00, belle to, krsist her; that thwarted in its 
peration by the affeQions, the sentiments, and the 
Wiſhes ol the ople, it wil ul. be unable to oppoſe any 
effeQual cxertions against her attacks; that a rn 
party in che goyernchent, and a great © de gorem the 


N en Wy ga ba = Ke 
pursuits 


5 A 8 de Wh. lly imo 
f gain, have Jost their martial ſpirit «holy they were 
S ed in the Me mos and will ſubmit: to any in- 
N e or injuries, , ra an risk their perſons and 
alth in a contest; she 4 to a resolution to 
at 175 Pillage. us, to mal: treat us in every manner, 
all intercourſe with us, in the firm perſua- 
. Toms however, unwillingly, will be 
[5 me and that we shall submit to her ha 

1 pit de of her forbearance., 
hese (Ns 8 substance 1 neceſſary effect, ax — 
0 pture with, Britain, and the exclusion of her commerce 
how our ports; and such a construction with the treaty 
pf! Fr rance as Shall permit! her to arm vessels, inlist crews; 
27 Se] 1] prizes in our FRE Yo free from the meerfercace 

e courts of justice. 

hould she even fail in I still she bas no doubt 
iat we, from 'our desire of peace, will always be 


re to make an accommodation, and to relinquish 
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our claim to indemnnity as the price of deliverance from 
further n. In the time she will 'aceom- 
plish, she thinks, two very important objects; she wilt 
wound the commerer ot England through out sides 
and, by pluddering us, she will not only acquire somꝶꝗ 
aid to her treasury, e 4 give employment and 
zupport to great numbers of her people, A third oh- 
.. of no small importance, will be the destrue- 
tion, in part, of our resdurces; whereby we should be 
rendered more de onions Sam's nc Wen 
mmidable-as enemies. dl bot ene * 
Such, in my opinion, my eee are ; was 
en of France in her present measures towards this 
country; and I am firmly persuaded, that the en 
method of inducing her to abandon those measures, is 
ta convince her, by our conduct, chat they will not be 
effectual: To convince heriby firm, united, and 

rous measures, that her opinions, respecting us, ure 
erroneous; and, that ve are determined, at all hazards,: 3 
and under any possble Sacrifice, to) maintaln'our 1 
repel unjust attacks, and scẽek on for inju 
vantoniy committed: That vr are not a ſeebleʒ; 
lanimpus, or divided people, oppbsed vo our ve i 
government, and ready te adquiesce in, or aid che. 
interference ol fareighers in our affairs We ought to 
chew them, at the Same titrie, that | while we arte re. 
solved to reptei iqury, we are willing to make. why, 


reasonable advance towards a just arc 


That whye. we  pnepart; : firmly and vigorously * 
we ate desirous of cultivating peace, as long a a 
hape of preserving it em altkough we mean 
te appeal firmly to the Sword, if driven to that ex- 
tremity, en en the appeal e renn ge 


regret. | 5 100 {4 
by he" Poste 


This is the eee 

in his speech to 1 Houses, at the opening of Cos 

gress. He declares his resolution to rake 'another at- 
tempt to 1ate, and recammiends that LO 

should he fortified and: seconded by serfous prepa 

ons at home. This will giye weight to out complaints} 
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and, should redress be refused, will place us in a situa- 
tion to meet the unfavorable event [with energy and ſuc- 
. 1 — 2 — theſe sentiments, and shall 
| wes — om them in the House in 
2 The subject is now: 
vader: di and I Have rtason to belieue, tliat 
the; System cogent by the UP resident will; be 
| Re dd Him neon Nemo on to bas 49 
wy — — conformable” to rthat. Which 
adopted respecting Britain. When Britain, 
| by repeated remonstrances on our part, continbed 
—— 9 — commerce, in so doing 
me; broke vhο treaty, though She did not recall her mi- 
nister er drive away ours, we redolved to prepare for 
resistance, hut in the mean tire tomnake another attempt 
by negotiation; and, furtunately; the attempt was suc- 
chssf. Britain ga ve up her measures, andi agreed to 
wake, pestitution for the past, Should France be 
induced to act in the ame manner; we Shall once more 
>the satisfaction of seeing our "tights! vindicated by 
Union of moderation and firnnebs which has here- 
taſore redounded so much to the honor and 
of uff. country." Should she reſuse, and war prove 
netesbary; the recollection that wwe have done all in 
aur: power to avoid it, e t the 
sctuggle with unanimity and ſortitude. erroct w 
 +1Should: the system recommended by the President 
e it is impossible to foreſee what particular 
messures of preparation will be preſerredl- As to the 
petſon te be sent t France, there ean be no doubt 
that it wal be General Pinkney. The firmness, good 
sense; and moderation which he displayed —— in 
Paris, reflect honor on himself and the country, and 
have received univerſal approbation here. It is agreed 
by All parties, that! qur honor and interests can aſi 
Where Safer than in his hands. 
Such; my ſellow- citizens, is the ein lo heacures: 
towards France, which, in my opinion ought to be 
adopted. Lam persuãded that Ny intend not to make 
Wann but to scourge and frighten us into ſub- 
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mission: and, that the only possible method of ds 
them desist from the attempt; is ta convince them. 
merely by declarations, but by effectual preparations! 
= that we are not frightened, and will not subinit to 
be scourged . When they unders hd this, I am fully. 
persuaded that they will abandon their project. Our 
negotiation, I believe, will be successful; „but the 
foundation of success must be laid in the House of 
Representatives; and those foundations must be vi- 
gorous and effectual preparations for war. We must 
consider ourselves as in the presence of a bully, . 
can be prevented from striking us in no manner 
shewing him that we are able and reagived, 2 
blow. T1 LOO. 
Should 1, bow ee FU IRTP in all this, eee 
system will be right. Should the views of France be 
different from what 1 have supposed i © e should the ꝑlan 
« of French aggrandizement, to borrow. the words of 
an eloquent speaker in the House of Representatives, re- 
« quire America to be driven into the war, war we hal 
% haye, in spite of all. our peaceable endeavaum to 
« avert it; and, in that case, the Sooner we set about 
ce serious preparations, the better we n be XS: 
te repel and retort the attack.” | 110 palate 
Thus; in either case, our course must be the Same. 
Whether: France intends to make war upon us, to:bully 
us, or, under the pretence of . just displeasure, to con- 
tinue her depredations on us for the purpose of injuring 
England, as long as we will submit to them, till our 
wisdom lies in speedy and effectual preparation. 
Should any ask what are the gacrifices we must incur 
by 2 war, and what are our means of becoming farmi-. 
dable to France? I would answer that, as to sderificcs, 
the greatest we can make is that of our rights and in- 
dependence; that war is an evil always t de avoided, - 
bur infinitely less than national degradation, and sub- 
mission to the will of a foreign power; «thatievery pos- 
sible loss of nee and lives may be repaired by - 
time and industry, if we preserve our honor and our 
government; but that these once lost, can never * re- 
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t! 
Stored; in Hine, that 4 nation: which weighs its purse 
Fo 
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To shew that we will submit to injuries for fear of 
lun, amounts to Vribing e nations with our own 
mohey to insult and attack us. 

I would answer that, we macniniously tet to 
resist the power of Britain more than twenty years 
ago, when our resources were infinitely less than at pre- 
sent, and our situation for employing them far more 
disadvantageous ; and that this resolution created the 
means of resistance. I would answer that, we possess 
a population probably little short of six millions; a 
country abounding with every thing necessary for the 
zubsistence and arming of troops; more ships and sai- 


Jors chan any nation on earth except England; an ex- 
ED revenue, not feit hy the people, and capable of 


very great increase, without oppression; an union among 
ourgeives, - cemented by. habit, mutual interest, and 
aſſection; a martial spirit and enterprize, which so glo- 
riously displayed itself in the war for our independ- 
ence; experienced officers formed in that war, —.— 
83 for their country; a wise government 


sing our confidence, and capable of uniting 3 


N. cxertions; in a word, that steady 
rage, that lofry unconquerable 5 ihe 
ns. ea — true strength of nations con- 
sists, more than in population, in wealth, in fleets, in 
armies, or in generals; and which, wherever it exixs 
finds all other: means or males ther 
I would answer that, we still possess Wannen, 
— and Patriot, who conducted us with so mucli 
glory through our former struggle, and whose martial 
figure; which age has rendered more venerable; without 


of our armies. 


1 woukduazncr that; 5 80 odchalf & our b een feos 


of our other advantages; and in à Situation far more 
dere ee and more exposed, the Swiss ni hve cog 
ously and successfully maintained their 


re ee eee be. seen at _ _ | 


— -* 
—— 
. 
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the bones of their under the; protection of thei 


NN in the West Indies we can most marry fg | 


| thus enabled, to call home a gteat part of Her present 
force in the West Indies, will 3 still more her 


materials for. . 5 to All the 


reds their tranquility, bl 'thoee measures which 5. 
ve now recommend, by proving to all parties, that 
| though desirous of peace they were prepared for war; 
were prepared to place their houses, their families, and 


words, and to stake the last drop of their blood on the 
success of the contest. 


I would answer that, if driven into a war we can 
buy at a price, cheap to ourselves, the full co- opera- 
ion of the British navy; that our numerous merchant 


chips can speedil) be converted into ships of war; 


that, by withholding. supplies from -Fratice and her 


the operations of her enemies; 1 that Britain 


ne 


internal safety, and the su eriority of her navy 
Europe; and that Nes 6: leans and the Flon 


NS, 


must fall into our hands, whereby we shall secure the 
nav igation of the Mississipi, free ourselves from a 


troublesome nei ighbour, and obtain com lete 0 
over the Socha Indians l P 6 cant 


I would answer, in fine, in the-words of a celebrated 


writer, © that where cou e 1s not wanting, all other 
© meatis wilt be foun r e a 


1 might conchude this" long address, my fellow cid. 3 
zens, by an_exhortation tg; zumman uf your fortitude, - 
and prepare 'bravely to. meet the 1 — 955 "heh. may be 
made on our country * The subject supplies ample 

ring whith*distin- 
guish the Patriot and the, Hero. 'Bpz..I.know:it is not 


3 cz > wv. 


necessary. The men who fought. at King's Mountain 
and the Cowperis,* d6-not need an Ekörtation, to bleed 


for their country, should she be forced to call for their | 
assistance: And I know that, in case of that awful 
event, which we 50 anxiously desire to avert, America 
+ will again find the sons of Ninety-six District APY the: 0 
3 bravest of her * | 


7 


2. . e 


- 
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7 Taz ma Note Re . Edie, roſes. to the words 


Denmark and Swe in page 16, line 37. 5 


2 


5 This F a very FOE kut . a . * total mistake. 


| Denmark and Sweden did, indeed, at the period referred to, arm 
at the instigation of the Empress of Russia, and in that manner 


formed a part of what was termed the armed neutrality ; but nei- 


ther of those powers have ever attempted to maintain the prin- 


ciple of Free ships, free goods, against Great Britain; nor could 


they do so, without an express violation of their antient and Rill 
subsisting Treaties with her, which, like all other maritime Trea- 
ties, are in direct contradiction to this new and wholly un- 

founded claim, which is now abandoned even by Russia itgelf, 
£ See particularly, the Treaty of 1670, between Great Britain 


and Denmark, article 20—the Convention between the same 


powers concluded in 1780, and article 12, of the Treaty between 
| > Britain and e concluded in 1666. lt f 8 
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